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Which brand marks bonanza beef ? 





lt’s the “‘N” in the middle that marks the 
choice steer. And no rustler with his brand- 
changing running iron can alter its meaning: 
Nitrogen. 

Newest way to increase beef production is 
to apply Shell Chemical nitrogen-rich ferti- 
lizers to grazing land. Forage growth spurts 
—often doubles—and that means more ani- 
mals can fatten on an acre. Grass becomes 


Shell Chemical Company 


Chemical Partner of Industry and Agriculture 


CAP 


Ammonium Sulphate + Urea « Diammonium Phosphate 
Ammonium Phosphate Sulphate 


more appetizing and nutritious. Result? 
Better steers, faster. Proved throughout the 
West, rangeland fertilization can earn the 
rancher as much as four extra dollars for 
every dollar invested! 
Finding ‘“‘extra acres”’ in 
rangeland is one more way 
Shell Chemical helps make 
your brand a better one. 
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JPMAMIST ASON DIV FMAMJI J ASGONDEIY FMAMJU JT ASOND 
1958 1959 1960 
1953-55 Year Month Week § Latest 
Average Ago Ago Ago Week 
BUSINESS WEEK INDEX (chart)... . . 1333) 158.1 0 144.7. 143.3r 143.4 
PRODUCTION 
rs an Claas hie einenedeheemeagebas eee tehes 2,032 2,726 1,470 1,396r 1,387 
i Eee an Cee utn es nbd eehkd Cheb ede Renee 64 tneeeCaeee 125,553 86,566 138,682 135,348r 136,021 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk. daily av. in thous.)........ $52,412 $60,030 $65,634 $83,397 $75,886 
Electric power (millions of kilowatt-hours). ...........-cceeeeeeeeeees ‘ 10,819 14,167 14,111 14,368 14,604 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thous. of bblis.).................0000- 6,536 7,123 6,955 6,984 7,152 
Se eee eee 1,455 1,537 1,321 1278r 1,218 
TS ann 6ee cdg ¥ un oan God etR See Cheat heEs ee cwesre 247,488 329,400 325,266 280,359 316,846 
TRADE 
Carloadings: miscellaneous and I.c.l. (daily av., thous. of cars).............. 70 61 57 57 53 
Carloadings: all others (daily av., thous. of cars)..............0-e cece eee 47 47 43 37 34 
Department store sales index (1947-49 = 100, not seasonally adjusted)..... 121 249 149 172 232 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)..............-c cece eeeeces 198 248 298 290 360 
PRICES 
industrial raw materials, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)............... 89.2 93.9 87.7 88.0 87.7 
Foodstuffs, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)............... cece ee ee eee 90.5 71.7 76.2 75.8 75.9 
ees Oe ec tkcacee et ivereesusecedeee 19.8¢ 23.0¢ 8.0¢ 17.9¢ 17.9¢ 
Finished steel, index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)........... cc cece ee ee eens 143.9 186.8 186.2 186.2 186.2 
rr ce OE Pe es ic ascececeseredectreverecsese $36.10 $41.17 $28.33 $28.50 $28.50 
Copper (electrolytic, delivered price, E&MJ, Ib.)........... cece eee eeees 32.394¢ 34.425¢  30.000¢ 30.000¢ 30,000¢ 
Aluminum, primary pig (U.S. del., E&MJ, Ib.)... 6.6... ce eee eee eee eee 20.6¢ 24.7¢ 26.0¢ 26.0¢ 26.0¢ 
Aluminum, secondary alloy #380, 1% zinc (U.S. del., E&MJ, Ib.)........... 23.76¢ 23.01¢ 22.96¢ 23.02¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)............... $2.34 $2.09 $2.02 $2.01 $2.03 
Cotton, daily price (middling, 1 in., 14 designated markets, Ib.)............ 34.57¢ 31.69¢ 30.20¢ 30.20¢ 30.16¢ 
is ceUee ic oes Osek 606 65). 600 owe snceeesvbe cece $1.96 $1.88 $1.68 $1.67 $1.65 
FINANCE 
500 stocks composite, price index (S&P’s, 1941-43 = 10).............06- 31.64 58.96 55.82 55.50 56.67 
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Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........ 2-2% % 4% % 3% % 3% % 348% 
BANKING (Millions of Dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks...............-eee0- tt 61,837 58,800 59,762 59,967 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks................... 103,980 106,709 107,328 107,389 
Commercial, industrial, and agricultural loans, reporting member banks.... 30,951 32,653 32,811 32,607 
U.S. Gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks.......... 27,995 28,873 29,312 29,407 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding...................0.00 eee eeee 26,42 29,153 29,211 29,026 28,594 
RE eee ea 21,879 19,504 18,089 17,893 18,172 
MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK — 2 = 
I rer CO Se 62.2 65.6 67.5 67.2 
Soe. ca bd dere cecaceeeevoebad November............ 2.5 3.7 3.6 4.0 
Average weekly earnings in manufacturing.................... November............ $73.36 $88.98 $91.08 $90.78 
Retail sales (seasonally adjusted, in billions).................-- November.......... : $14.5 $17.8 $18.6 $18.6 
ee Fee ie nwaibaies cbnedeeeebedebaet October............ $1,290 $1,482 $1,610 $1,744 
ee ec eberebeccccuaee ened ee $902 $1,202 $1,160 $1,157 
* Preliminary, week ended December 10, 1960. r Revised. 
1? Not available, Series revised. 8 Date for ‘Latest Week n each series on request 
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of Canada; 105-—Alan Gould; 116, 117, 120, 122, 124—Mike $ 
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CHRISTMAS 1960 





| here are stars m the sky 


as well as thunder and hehtnng 


There is goodwill in the hearts of men 

at Christmas. There’s a warm welcome for the neighbor 
—a deep desire for friendship between nations —a 
determination to achieve lasting peace. Clouds scud 


along the horizon, sometimes building up to frightening 


ie thunderheads. Angry voices thunder without reason — and 


threats, like lightning, break and crash over the people’s 

heads. »« Yet the eternal stars are there — stars of Hope, 

ee of Faith, of Love—now dimmed or hidden by the clouds 
" =now breaking through with a clarity and brilliance and 
strength that will not be denied. »« May these stars 

be seen and followed ‘by the wise men of all nations. 

May they light the path to peace. 

That is the Christmas prayer of the people. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Once more we reprint this now familiar prayer of ours, exactly as it was written thirteen years ago, 

















BEFORE 


Milling machines that put smooth jaws on Crescent 
Wrenches at the plant in Jamestown, N.Y. have been 
driven with a chain 3%” wide. Constant maintenance 
of the chain was required. Down time for installation 
of new links and pins in the chain cost 40 pieces per 


AFTER 


Gates modern Super HC V-Belt Drive has been in 
operation 16 hours a day for 10 months with NO 
down time. Henry Sievers, Crescent Engineer, says: 
“This Super HC Drive is not only much cheaper 
than chain but cheaper than a conventional V-belt 


hour in production. The chain drive was replaced 
with a Gates High Capacity Super HC Drive. 


drive would have been. Now, other machines will be 
changed to Super HC Drives.” 





7 makers of famous Crescent Wrench 
/ adopt Gates new, high capacity drive 


One of the biggest improvements in power transmission in 20 years 
is Gates Super High Capacity V-Belt Drive. Virtually every 
manufacturer in the country can profit from the savings in space, 


savings in weight, savings in cost, this modern V-belt drive makes possible. 


Crescent Tool Co., makers of the original Crescent Wrench 
and other famous Crestoloy Tools is one of hundreds of firms 
to discover these savings by installing a Super HC Drive 
on one of its machines, 





Modernizing Drives Pays Dividends 


Let a Gates Representative prove it. Consult your Yellow Pages for the 
nearest Gates Office or Distributor. Ask for the handbook: The 
Modern Way to Design Multiple V-Belt Drives. The Gates Rubber Co., 
Denver, Colorado. Gates Rubber of Canada Ltd., Brantford, Ontario. 


ED 


The Mark of Specialized Research 


Gates Super z#¢s V-Belt Drives ~:~". 
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READERS REPORT 





Wrong Time to Move 


Dear Sir: 

In the Washington Outlook 
{[BW—Nov.26'60,p41] I am startled 
to find a flagrant omission of a most 
important listing that properly be- 
longs among those you describe in 
paragraph “Who failed to vote?” 

What about the tens of thousands 
of U.S. citizens who find them- 
selves denied the voting right 
merely because they chose the 
wrong time to move . . . only to 
discover that . . . states dictate an 
arbitrary minimum period of resid- 
ence prior to election? 

S. KENNETH WALTERS 
FLEMINGTON, N. J. 


Danger to the Dollar 


Dear Sir: 

The threat to the dollar brought 
about by our adverse balance of 
payments is certainly a very seri- 
ous matter, but it is really amazing 
that neither your article on talking 
hard facts to the Germans [BW— 
Dec.3’60,p25] nor other comments 
you have made recently refer in 
the slightest to what is evidently the 
major cause of this situation. Yet 
in the same issue you have a long 
article concerning investments by 
American industry [BW—Dec.3’60, 
p82] which in Britain alone during 
this year run to about three billion 
dollars. Surely with a little self 
control on the part of industry or, 
if necessary, licensing by Washing- 
ton . . . the danger to the dollar 
could be stopped overnight. 

Oscar G. SCHARRER 
PELHAM, N. Y. 


Japan Gains 


Dear Sir: 

Your article Growing Labor 
Costs Hit Japan [BW—Nov.26'60, 
p58] is somewhat misleading. 
Wages in Japanese industry are go- 
ing up, as they have been for some 
time. But the available data show 
that there have been rapid increases 
in productivity as well... . 

Unless wages have been rising 
more rapidly than productivity— 
which is doubtful—labor costs 
have not gone up. Japan’s compceti- 
tive position in the international 
market has been strengthened by 
these gains in productivity. 

WILLIAM H. Miernyk 
BUREAU OF BUSINESS & ECONOMIC 

RESEARCH 
NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY 
BOSTON, MASS. 








Teammates: 
engineers who 
developed a new kind 
of motorized 

hospital bed... 


At last, a simplified motorized bed any hospital can 
afford! With hand switch on cord, patient easily adjusts 
bed to positions pre-set by nursing staff with touch-toe 
controls—thus freeing staff for other duties. Developed by 
Ingersoll Products Division and field-tested in leading 
hospitals, this marvel of simplicity eliminates complex 
mechanisms, reduces maintenance . . . operates at low 
cost with smaller-than-usual motor. 


back of both.. 


...and those who 
developed three 
new ideas in 
plumbing fixtures! 


Styling is just half the beauty of this bath! In Borg- 
Warner fixtures, there's functional beauty within. It was 
B-W's Ingersoll-Humphryes Division who pioneered the 
industry's three newest ideas in 30 years—wall-hung home 
toilets, raised-bottom end-outlet tubs (not shown) for 
above-the-floor draining of waste, sunken tubs. B-W fix- 
tures are made in six pastels, including House & Garden 
Magazine colors for 1961, plus white. 





BORG-WARNER. 





The 7 Hats of Borg-Warner 
. .. (top) national defense; oil, 
steel and chemicals; (middie) 
agricultuze; industrial machin- 
ery; aviation; (bottom) automo- 
tive industry; home equipment. 


. and today, as always, engineering is 
the backbone of Borg-Warner! A fact 
further demonstrated e by a rugged, 
lightweight automotive torque converter 
that puts equivalent capacity and effi- 
ciency in a smaller package (Long Manu- 
facturing Division) e by Kool- 
Shade” solar screen that blocks 
out sun’s rays yet has complete 
visibility, keeps interiors up to 15% 





B-W 
subsidiary) e by a true constant velocity 


cooler (Reflectal Corporation, a 


universal joint to transmit power through 
high angles and eliminate the hump from 
a car floor (Mechanics Universal Joint 
Division). Throughout the divisions and 
subsidiaries that make up Borg- 
Warner Corporation, over 4,000 
engineers stand tall with pride over 
their creation—better products! 


BORG-WARNER 
BETTER PRODUCTS THROUGH CREATIVE RESEARCH AND ENGINEERING 
Borg-Warner Corporation « 200 South Michigan Avenue « Chicago 4, Illinois 











STEERS TIROS Il INTO 


Latest Experimental Meteorological Satellite on Course, 
Thanks to Bell Scientists—to Aid in Weather Forecasting 


rr 

I HE Day of operational weather satellites 
is one step closer with the orbiting of the 
National Aeronautics and Space Admin 
istration’s Tiros II. 

An on-the-job, working satellite, the 
TV-equipped Tiros II will take pictures 
of cloud cover and transmit them to earth 
for limited, experimental use in fore- 
casting weather. 

But despite its many instruments—TV 
cameras, tape recorders, solar cells and 
antennas— Tiros II would not be as use 
ful if it were not in a nearly perfect 
circular orbit, made possible in large 
measure by the Bell Telephone Com 
mand Guidance System. 


lo provide accurate weather data, the 
satellite must be at an almost uniform 


BELL 


CIRCULAR ORBIT 






distance from the earth at all times. Tiros 
II's orbit varies within extremely narrow 
limits as it constantly circles the earth. 


Our Command Guidance System for 
the Tiros launching vehicle is a result 
of research and development by Bell 
Telephone Laboratories and production 
by Western Electric. This amazingly 
accurate system has scored many other 
successes in America’s space program. 


It has guided the successful Air Force 
Titan ICBM firings, and it helped make 
possible the first nose cone recoveries 
after flights of ICBM range. It also 
guided NASA's Tiros I and Echo I into 
their carefully planned orbits, and will 
be used in other forthcoming space probes 
and satellite launchings. 


This Command Guidance System is 
one of many ways the Bell System partici 
pates in the nation’s space effort. The 
skills and knowledge called for in this pio 
neering activity have also made possible 
the finest telephone service in the world. 





More than 9000 solar cells—an invention of 
the Bell System—ring Tiros !! and provide 
power for its instruments. 
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Major revisions are now being made in the rules that 
govern what can and cannot be done with industrial 
products and processes. These new rules have their 
origin in the new technology of Advanced Materials. 
Advanced Materials by Carborundum have already 
provided a release from many of the accepted limi- 
tations to both products and the processes by which 
they are made. They have created new opportunities 
that are either promising — or alarming — depending 
on how well or how poorly a company and its man- 
agers are prepared to take advantage of them. 
Consider some of the newer ideas. Heat can now 
be controlled, packaged, transferred in exact quan- 
tities...not by conventional ceramics and thick metal 
sections, but by a fibrous paper not greatly thicker 
than the cover of this magazine... with dramatic 
effect on bulk, efficiency, total cost. In a like man- 
ner, advanced metallics and new ceramic forms can 


be used to shrug off corrosion, resist abrasion, and 
reduce or eliminate the tremendous daily expense 
that results from simple wear. 

lf these ideas and others like them interest you— 
if you are inclined to think creatively about the great 
improvements the advanced materials may hold for 
your product, your company’s competitive position, 
your production costs— write on your letterhead to 
The Carborundum Company, Department BW, Niagara 
Falls, New York. 

To all inquirers, we will supply our regular semi- 
scientific publication, “Advanced Material Technol- 
ogy.’ To answer your specific questions —now or 
after reading the publication—we offer a complete 
library of technical and performance data and the 
personal services of our materials specialists. 


CARBORUNDUM: 

















Look what's better now... because of Du Pont ZYTEL® 


NYLON RESINS 


Foolproof installation and a lifetime of silent service—that’s what a new lock set 
made with Du Pont ZyTEL nylon resin now offers builders and do-it-yourselfers. 
The parts slide smoothly together—round post into round sleeve, square post 
into square sleeve—and you can swivel the latch to the right or left of the central 
lock assembly to compensate for bevel-edged doors or for mistakes in boring. 

In action, the tough parts of ZYTEL stand up to more than 100 years of normal 
household service! And low-friction ZYTEL provides smooth, quiet operation 
without lubrication. There’s no rust . . . no corrosion. The Lockwood Hardware 
Manufacturing Company of Fitchburg, Massachusetts, reports that the parts 
made of ZYTEL nylon resin are economically molded to exact dimensions and 
require virtually no finishing operations. POLYCHEMICALS 


In the products you use and make, take advantage of the remarkable proper- OEPARTMENT 


ties of Du Pont ZyTeL. For more information about ZYTEL and the better 
products or lower costs it makes possible, send for your copy of the fact-filled 
booklet “How 50 manufacturers used ZYTEL nylon resins to make better 
products”. Write to: E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Dept. D-1217, 
Room 2507Z, Nemours Building, Wilmington 98, Delaware. sellin ak os an daieien uenad 


In Canada: Du Pont of Canada Limited, P.O. Box 660, Montreal, Quebec. ... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
10 
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Steel is a low-cost material. But when you tie up 
your money in it, store it, insure it, pay taxes 
on it, buy equipment to handle it, cut and burn 
it— you often add unnecessarily to this low cost. 
And the big question is whether you or your 
nearby steel service center should perform these 
functions. The wisest thing to do is to find out. 

Each steel user’s case is different. Your steel 
service center will be glad to help you determine 


| 


in steel costs... 


the most economical way to buy and use steel by 
considering all your costs of possession, such as: 
Cost of capital: Cost of operation: Other costs: 
Inventory Space Obsolescence 
Space Materials handling Insurance 
Equipment Cutting & burning Taxes 
Scrap & wastage Accounting 


Call your steel service center, or write for free booklet, 
‘“‘What’s Your Real Cost of Possession for Steel?”’ 


-- YOUR STEEL SERVICE CENTER 


STEEL SERVICE CENTER INSTITUTE 


INSTITUTE 


540-A Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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Florida 


dvertisement) 


eo AtRaustrial markets om the rise 


In sheer number of employees, manu- 
facturing in Florida is growing more 
rapidly than in any two other states 
east of the Mississippi combined! 

This unvarnished fact, established by 
the most recent Census of Manufacturers, 
reveals the swift growth of industrial 
markets in the Sunshine State, and indi- 
cates the opportunities for serving them. 

Between 1954 and 1958, the date of 
the last census, Florida manufacturing 
employment increased by 50,000. In 
only one other eastern state was the 
gain even one-half so large. 

The growth continues. In 1959, 
Florida manufacturing employment 
rose another 19,000. A total of 699 new 
plants were opened. And every one of 
these plants swells the demand for 
industrial goods and services. 








VALUE ADDED BY MANUFACTURE 
IN FLORIDA 














MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 


Source: U. 5. Dept. of Commerce 














Using value added by manufacture as an indi- 
cator of industrial purchasing power, the Florida 
market grew 78.2 per cent between 1954 and 1958. 
The national increase was 21.3 per cent. 


SURVEYS REVEAL OPPORTUNITIES 


Last summer, J. W. Rex Company 
of Lansdale, Pa., a leader in commercial 
heat treating and plating, asked 300 
southeastern Florida manufacturers 
about their needs. It found demand 
outstripping facilities in the area. A 
new company, Rex of Florida, will open 
next year in Fort Lauderdale, offering 
a complete service. 

Across the state in Tampa, Air Re- 
duction Sales Company broke ground 
last spring for a multi-million-dollar 
plant to produce nitrogen, argon and 
oxygen after studies showed rising de- 
mand for these liquefied gasses by 
Florida’s growing electronics, metal- 
working and food processing industries. 


OPPORTUNITIES COME IN ALL SIZES 
Elsewhere, the story of opportunities 
for suppliers is repeated. Metal Galvan- 
izing Corporation opened a plant in 
Panama City last summer. 


Less than a year after General Cable Cor- 


, Poration opened its Tampa facility to supply 


electric cable for industry in Florida and the 
Southeast, the company re-evaluated the market 
and began an expansion program which doubled 
capacity. The stranding machine shown here 
assembles and twists together several hundred 
wires for plastic-insulated telephone cable. 


Niagara Wire Weaving Company, 
Ltd., of Canada surveyed the entire 
Southeast before choosing Quincy as 
the location for the new plant of its 
subsidiary, Southern Wires, Inc. This 
plant supplies the growing paper indus- 
try in Florida and neighboring states. 

Dynatronics, Inc., opened a four-man 
plant in Orlando in 1957 to design and 
develop custom equipment for Florida’s 
young electronics industry. As the 
industry grew, so did Dynatronics, 
which now employs more than 200. 

In northwest Florida, where a vast 
chemical complex has sprung up, 
Escambia Chemical Corporation of 
Pensacola makes ammonia and nitrogen 
products used by the state’s big ferti- 
lizer industry, as well as polyvinyl 
chloride vesins and methanol for plastics. 


THERE'S AMPLE ROOM FOR GROWTH 


A look at one group of suppliers indi- 
cates the kind of opportunities which 
exist throughout the state. 

In the Miami area, where more than 
2,000 industrial plants provide a fertile 





Electro-Mechanical Research, Inc., Sarasota, is 
typical of many companies which have grown 
from small to large as Florida's electronics 
industry has doubled and redoubled in size. 
Electro-Mechanical Research moved to Florida 
from Connecticut in 1957 with approximately 90 
employees. Today, the company employs more 
than 500 and serves such firms as General Elec- 
tric; RCA; General Motors and Sperry-Rand. 


market, some 30 manufacturers of 
boxes, containers and other paper prod- 
ucts find ample room for growth. 

In size, these manufacturers range 
from small shops to a 260-employee 
factory. Although their numbers have 
doubled in the last five years, 40 per 
cent of them are planning expansions. 

Their immediate market, Dade and 
Broward Counties, is third among all 
major industrial markets in the nation 
in rate of growth. (The Tampa-St. 
Petersburg-Orlando market is first.) 
Their larger market — Florida, the 
Southeast and Latin America — is only 
beginning to realize its full potential. 


WHY DOES INDUSTRY LIKE FLORIDA? 


A rapidly expanding consumer market, 
an abundant supply of fresh water, a 
favorable tax structure and lower build- 


ing costs have all contributed to Flor- 
ida’s swift industrial rise. Of equal im- 
portance has been the lure of Florida 
living for the kind of workers which 
industry wants and needs. 

American Cyanamid Company, 
which opened a $27 million Creslan 
acrylic fiber plant in Pensacola in 1958 
stated that the Florida location won 
out “‘because of the availability of good 
personnel, the health, climate and rec- 
reation advantages .. .” 

Sperry-Rand cited “the friendliness 
of the people, the availability of man- 
power and the general attractiveness 
of the area itself” as the reason for 
locating its Microwave Electronics 
Division in St. Petersburg. 

RCA stated that the availability of 
suitable manpower was a major reason 
for the choice last summer of a Palm 
Beach County location for its new $4 
million electronic computer plant. 






Anchor Hocking Glass Corporation found de- 
mand for bottles by the beverage, food proces- 
sing and chemical industries so great in Florida 
and nearby states that it doubled the size of its 
Jacksonville plant three years after it opened. 
Employment is now between 400 and 500. 


SEND FOR THE BOOKLET “GUIDE FOR 


LOCATING YOUR PLANT IN FLORIDA” 
This new 16-page booklet explains in 
detail how the Industrial Services Divi- 
sion of the Florida Development Com- 
mission can help you select the most 
suitable location in the state. 

It describes special studies which can 
be prepared for potential locations 
covering markets, manpower, trans- 
portation and supplier industries as 
related to your individual needs. 

Meetings with community leaders 
may be arranged, but unless author- 
ized, your identity will not be revealed. 

Write to B. R. Fuller, Jr., Exec. Dir., 
Florida Development Commission, 
4003-5 Carlton Building, Tallahassee. 


For more general information about 
industrial Florida, ask for the nine- 
part file folder, ‘Profile of Progress.”’ 





See industrial Florida for yourself. 
Write State of Florida, Dept. B, Carlton 
Building, Tallahassee, for a 100-page 
color “‘Vacation Guide.” 
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OPENING A NEW ERA IN GLOBAL COMMUNICATIONS 


A new era of great potential will be 
ushered in when satellites orbiting 
thousands of miles above the earth 
serve as radio relay stations in space 
to receive and transmit global mes- 
sages, both from the ground and 
from flying aircraft. 

In this historic undertaking, Bendix 
is developing the radio equipment 
which will be used on the satellites, 
on the aircraft, and at the ground 
terminals. For use in this project, we 
have developed highly reliable receivers 
and transmitters using our “selective 
redundancy” principle. 

Bendix has been responsible for 
many new achievements in man’s 
efforts to conquer space. Our Reaction 
Jets have already helped put Dis- 


coverer series capsules in orbit, steered 
them, and helped to recover them. 
We have developed a Free Reaction 
Sphere which is a new automatic 
pilot concept for interplanetary flight. 

For Project Mercury, the daring 
adventure to put a man into orbit, 
Bendix has the responsibility for 
ground-to-capsule voice communica- 
tion equipment; radars for tracking 
the spacecraft in flight; command 
links which make it possible to con- 
trol certain spacecraft functions from 
the ground; and a telemetry receiving 
system and data processing equip- 





ment for the 18 stations in the global 
network. 

In addition, two of the three U. S. 
tracking systems, which keep con- 
stant vigil over space travelers, were 
built and are operated by Bendix. One 
is Minitrack, a network of tracking 
stations built to Navy specifications. 
Minitrack is operated by Bendix for 
the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration. It has tracked all 
satellites that have emitted radio 
signals. The other is SPASUR, oper- 
ated by Bendix for Naval Research 
Laboratories which performs the 
difficult task of detecting ‘‘dark”’ 
satellites—those which may be in- 
tended to orbit undetected or whose 
transmitters have stopped operating. 


A THOUSAND DIVERSIFIED PRODUCTS SERVING THESE FIELDS: 
automotive « electronics + missiles & space + aviation + nucleonics + computer + machine tools « sonar « marine 
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Here’s “in-plant” proof that 


BOSTITCH STAPLING 
sends costs down 


CUTS FABRIC FASTENING COSTS 90% INCREASES PREFAB PRODUCTION 


Fastening webbing to wire frame of By stapling cedar shakes to under- 





shopping baskets proved three times SIMPLIFIES WIRE LEAD ARRANGEMENT course in four to eight foot strips, this 


faster when Bostitch Stapling was used 
compared to the old method. And costs 
were only one-tenth as much. 


prefab builder applies shingle siding 
almost as fast as clapboard. Time saved 
over old method, 60%. 


Two Bostitch Stitchers are used in ther- 
mostat production to fasten electrical 
control leads to mercury cells. Stapling 
helps minimize wire arrangement, 
speeds up assembly. 





This is “in-plant” proof that Bostitch may profitably become a part of your product 
and give you the benefits of simplified design, increased production, or even an 
improved product. Call your Bostitch Economy Man—one of 350 in 123 U. S. and 
Canadian cities—he can probably help you use Bostitch stapling to your advantage. 
Call him today. Or write to us at the below address. 


Fasten it better and faster with B 0) ST ' 154 H 





452 Briggs Drive, East Greenwich, R. |. 
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"Translation: Great Northern assures you 
Performance, Dependability, Quality with Coordinated Shipping 
Services... freight car, piggyback, truck 


Shippers who use Great Northern find in the 
railway’s Coordinated Shipping Services the pre- 
cise combinations of transportation facilities 
they require. 

Some use rail—either freight car or piggyback — 
all the way. Others combine freight car and truck, 
or piggyback and truck—or all three. 

Great Northern traffic representatives can ad- 
vise you how to ship your goods. And they’ll be 


glad to show you how the railway has stepped up 
the speed of its services, added considerably to an 
already enviable record for dependability, and has 
adjusted rates to be highly competitive. 

Great Northern’s Coordinated Shipping Services 
deserve another searching look. Why don’t you 
get in touch with us today? 


Remember: your freight goes great when it goes 
Great Northern. 


Offices in principal cities of U.S. and Canada 


Vancouver. 8 ¢ 





wtW WESTMINSTER BC 
. 


no 
. GREAT FALLS 
WEL EMA 








Direct inquiries to: 
G. D. Johnson, General 
Freight Traffic Manager, 
Great Northern Railway, 
St. Paul 1, Minnesota 

















An example of Avisco Rayons in Industry 





® 


What a world of difference Avisco rayon 
makes in specialty papers 


Rayon fibers work wonders in specialty papers. For ‘mrmmemmneiceter ese mm niAnrain, Qrememeaten 
these reasons: QUICK REPLY COUPON 4-1 

Avisco rayon is immaculately clean, white and absorbent 
American Viscose offers a wide range of micron diame 
ters and fiber lengths to control, respectively, porosit 


Industrial Merchandising Division 
American Viscose Corporation 
350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 


and tear strength. Bright fibers add luster; dul 
lend opacity. 


| 

| 

| 

| fibers | 
| Please contact me about Avisco Rayons for use in the 

The saturating paper people use rayon in their surface | 
sheets for better transparency, cleanliness and freedom | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 





Name___ 





from contamination. Food packagers choose Avisco rayon 
because it is clean and taste-free. Makers of filtratior 
papers welcome the precision porosity possible through 
close control of micron diameters. 


Company 





Address 





| 
| 
| 
| 
following application : 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Whatever your product problem, AVC research and 
development services are ready to help. Write today. - 


AMIS 








AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y 
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New Method of Communication 
Authorized by US. Government 


MICROWAVE RADIO OPENS NEW ERA OF EFFICIENT 


BUSINESS MANAGEMENT THROUGH PRIVATELY OWNED. 
POINT-TO-POINT COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEMS 


é 
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If you manage a business with multiple plants, 
offices or stores you can now introduce incalculable 
efficiencies into your business communications. The 
means is microwave radio. 

What is microwave radio? Microwave radio is a 
system for transmitting information via an exclu- 
sive radio beam that connects all offices and plants 
with headquarters in complete privacy. It will 
permit you to take advantage of many advanced 
communications devices that you could not eco- 
nomically use or fully exploit before. 


Microwave radio is economical In general, micro- 
wave radio speeds up the handling of information. 
For instance, one computer, located at headquar- 
ters, can process data for branch offices and plants 
instantly. Bills of lading, manufacturing orders, in- 
ventory lists, sales orders . . . in fact business forms 
of any kind can be transmitted instantly without 
using time-consuming mail service or costly outside 
wire service. Duplicate records and bookkeeping 
can be eliminated. Microwave radio is also your 
own private telephone and teletype service. 

In short, microwave radio integrates a company’s 
far-flung operations, producing for the first time an 
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Newest management tool is microwave 
radio, a private communications system 
from headquarters to branch opera- 
tions. It’s your economical long-distance 
service for computer data, business 
data, and telephon= 


automated system of information handling that re- 
sults in major improvements and economies in busi- 
ness efficiency. 


Microwave radio is proved Government agencies, 
utilities and certain other companies have been 
licensed by the F.C.C. to perform these communi- 
cations functions for years. Now they have become 
available to all business enterprises, including 
banks, manufacturers, department store chains and 
transportation companies. 

General Electric has long been a leader in micro- 
wave radio, designing and installing systems for 
many governments and companies, including the 
world’s longest system. A study will be made by 
General Electric of your company’s needs. We will 
then design and install a microwave system tailored 
to your requirements, drawing on the products and 
services of other G-E departments where appli- 
cable. 

Why not investigate the tremendous possibili- 
ties of microwave radio for your company? Call 
Mr. Walter Sutter, Victor 6-7311, or write Section 
4712-0-17. Communication Products Department, 
General Electric Company, Lynchburg, Virginia. 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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A BUSINESS WEEK 


SERVICE 


Winter weather that tied up the Eastern Seaboard this week brought 
no joy to merchants. But here’s a bit of Christmas cheer (in a business world 
that’s finding cheer a none-too-plentiful commodity): 


Retail sales seem to have snapped back smartly from the disappointing 
level that blemished the third quarter. 


Volume of all types of retail establishments had recovered in October, 
to be sure. But a single month’s results might have been a flash in the pan, 
particularly after the slack in July, August, and September. 


But, on revising its figures, the Dept. of Commerce now says that Octo- 
ber was better than first reported. Moreover, the preliminary November 
estimate almost exactly matches October’s revised total. 


Both months come out at $18,550,000,000 (seasonally adjusted). No 
month except last April has ever topped that mark. 


Dollar totals rung up by a few retail lines still leave something to be 
desired. Durable goods aren’t doing so well, even yet, as they did last spring 
and in 1959’s peak months. 


Appliances, in fact, were behind a year ago in November. 


But it looks as if autos will have the best fourth quarter since 1955 
(in unit volume, if not in dollars). And already nondurables are within 
striking distance of last spring’s peak. 


Actual registrations of new U.S.-built cars in October came to 510,000 
(a little short of Detroit’s estimate of its dealers’ “retail deliveries” for that 
month). And the industry’s own figure for November was only a little below 
its estimate for October 


Thus, with a little luck in December, fourth-quarter registrations 
wouldn’t miss 112-million by much (and, when the imports are added on, 
the quarter would be very comfortably above the 1'2-million mark). 


Imported cars had their biggest year in 1959 with 610,000 registrations 
—which was a shade over 10% of last year’s 6-million market. 


This year, imports will roll up sales of barely over 500,000, although 
the total market is turning out about half a million larger. Volkswagen is 
posting a good gain, but other 1959 volume leaders are off sharply. 


But foreign cars have made their mark. Automotive News estimates 
there now are almost 1.8-million of them on U.S. highways. And all but 
150,000 of these have been sold in the last five years. 


_ @ 
Auto buyers have been a good deal more conservative in the use of 
installment credit in paying for cars this year 


Installment credit outstanding on new and used cars grew by more 
than $2.3-billion in 1959; this year’s addition will be only $1.4-billion. 


And, even though a lot of the cars carried lower price tags this year, 
about half a million more cars have been sold than in 1959. 


Installment debt against cars now stands at just over $18-billion, up 
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from $10-billion early in 1955. But more than half that increase took place 
during 1955 and the first half of 1956. 


The only year of sharply increasing auto debt since 1956 was 1959 (and 
the 1959 rise, in fact, came after 13 straight months during which outstand- 
ings On automobiles were being paid down nearly $114-billion). 


Extensions of new installment credit obviously have slowed down in 
the last few months about in tune with the talk of unemployment (even 
though the actual number of people working in November was about 1%- 
million higher than ever before for that month). 


Extensions in three of the last four months have been lower than they 
were the year before. 

But the necessary repayments have gone on rising because of the sharp 
increase in outstandings during 1959. Repayments for the last six months 
have averaged $3.9-billion a month, the highest ever. 


Packagers apparently aren't any too sure of the outlook for distribution 
if their orders for paperboard are a solid indication 

New orders lately have averaged about 5% less than a year ago in 
most recent weeks. Meanwhile, mills’ order backlogs have been declining; 
the latest count shows them about 14% below a year ago. 


Most people will be watching paperboard for a tipoff, because volume 
usually is a pretty reliable indicator of things to come at retail. 

Since May, output has been relatively disappointing. After new records 
early in the year, production has been laggard (BW—May7’60,p20). Only 
briefly in July and October has it topped 1959. 


Metals still must provide the base for any real improvement in produc- 
tion generally—or even a need for more inventory just to sustain present 
levels of output. And the portents are anything but unanimous 


Increasingly, there is evidence of a little optimism in steel. But the non- 
ferrous metals aren’t providing conspicuous confirmation 


Steel’s hopefulness is mild (BW—Dec.3’60,p19). And it might be more 
convincing if we hadn’t heard, so often before, that “the next turn, without 
doubt, has to be for the better.” 


The argument now is mainly one of degree. Most steelmen look for 
some improvement early in 1961, but nobody is sure quite how much 


Nonferrous metal price wobbled this week, with cuts in both lead and 
zinc. Here, though, the troubles may be mainly foreign. 


The domestic zinc industry, for example, has been able to reduce smelter 
stocks of the metal moderately in the last four months. And import quotas 
help domestic prices to some extent. 


However, foreign zine has been selling here at bargain prices. And quo- 
tations in London have been persistently weak, probably reflecting cutbacks 
by auto producers and other metal users in Britain 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Dec. 17, 1960, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. ¥. 
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COST USED 
AND ABUSED 
$3,000 


OR MORE 
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That real cost figure tells him why 
lubrication is a management responsibility 


When a bearing fails, a new one will cost, say, Like any plant-wide operation procedure, 
$5Q, But if that failed bearing shuts down an organized lubrication system—which will 
your entire production line, the resulting prevent the vast majority of equipment fail- 
downtime and lost production can run the bill ( has tocome from the top. For this reason, 
up to $3,000 or more. And that’s your real / ation is a management responsibility. 
For a preview of what Organized Lubrica- 


replacement cost. 
can accomplish in your plant, we invite 


Only management can effect a cure for this 
severe bite out of profits. Here’s why: to see our new movie “Stop Loss with 
A failed part is only a symptom; very often rganized Lubrication.” For an early show- 
the cavse is improper lubrication. The part gy, write: 
can be replaced but the cause remains. The Texaco Inc., 135 East 42nd Street, New 
machine will fail again. k, N. Y., Dept. B-171 


LUBRICATION IS A MAJOR FACTOR IN COST CONTROL 
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APPOINTMENT of Dean Rusk (right) to head State Dept. is another indication that Kennedy intends to pick his own men. 


Why Rusk Was Picked for State 


This week, Dean Rusk, president of 
the Rockefeller Foundation and profes 
sional diplomat, was named for the key 
post of Secretary of State. Perhaps that 
fact tells more about how John F. Ken- 
nedy will handle his administration than 
any appointment so far. It is calculated 
to reassure conservatives who fear reck 
less radicalism in foreign policv—with 
out discouraging those who hope for 
vigorous U.S. leadership in the world. 

Ihe choice for the key Cabinet job 
of a man generally unknown to the 
public and without political following 
or influence is a clear demonstration of 
Kennedy's determination to name his 
own men and call his own shots. 

Of the top contenders, three—Adlai 
Stevenson, Sen. William Fulbright, and 
Chester Bowles—were men of great per- 
sonal prestige and considerable political 
backing and influence. Kennedy 
had known all three men personally and 
worked with them in Congress or dur- 
ing the campaign. 
¢ Why Rusk?—Finally, though, Ken- 


also 


nedy ignored these pressures, overrode 
any persona! feelings, and appointed 
Rusk. He had not even met Rusk un 
til last week. He chose him because his 
writings, reputation, and recommenda 
tion made Rusk man with 
whom he could work best. Bowles was 
given the No. 2 spot as Under Secretar 
of State, Stevenson—after some hesita- 
tion—accepted th post of ambassador 
to the United Nations. With Gov. G 
Mennen Williams already named as As 
sistant Secretary of ‘State for African 
Affairs, that ] the Under Secretar 
for Economic Affairs and the top posts 
for Latin America and for NATO rela 
tions the jobs still unfilled at 
the State Dept 


seem the 


|. Key Man in Cabinet 


The Rusk appointment gives concret 
support to the often repeated assertion 
that Kennedy intends to take a personal 
hand in the running of foreign affairs 


Rusk is rated by evervone who has 


worked with him as an eminently com- 
petent, energetic, highly intelligent 
man. He will take office with more prac- 
tical experience in diplomacy and _ for- 
eign policv making behind him than 
anv Secretary of State in historv—includ 
ing John Foster Dulles. In the words 
of one observer who has followed his 
career: “There is hardly any problem in 
the world upon which Dean Rusk will 
have to be briefed in order to brief the 
President.” 

Thus the new Secretary of State is 
well fitted to advise Kennedy on foreign 
policy and to convert policy into con 
crete action. But neither his quiet, calm 
temperament, his predeliction for be 
hind-the-scenes operation, nor his dis- 
creet professional background will in 
cline him to try to upstage or second 
guess the President—as -more impatient 
prominent, or politically influential. can- 
didates might have been tempted to do 
¢ Conservative—In many wavs, Rusk 
mav come to symbolize the tone of the 
new administration. At 51, he is 
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younger than any of the other men 
considered for his post—although his 
comfortable 200-Ib., 6-ft.-plus bulk, and 
round balding head give him an ami- 
able dignity beyond his years. Like 
Kennedy, he is a man of this century. 
But in a sense he straddles the genera- 
tions. He is young, but no young turk 
An egghead of distinction, but also a 
smoothly effective organization man. 
hus paradoxically this “young” Sec- 
retary of State probably will tend to act 
iS a restraining and relatively conserva- 
tive influence on the more aggressively 
liberal men like Stevenson, Bowles, 
Williams. There is good reason to be- 
lieve that this was at least one of Ken- 
nedy’s reasons for naming him 
* Leading Role—Rusk in recent writ- 
ings has defined succinctly the respec- 
tive roles of the President and the 
Secretary of State in formulating and 
carrving out foreign policy. He said 

“Whether we move with zest and 
confidence or plod along in apathy 
or bewilderment turns in large part 
upon the morale which flows from the 
White House.” 

Former Pres. Truman’s remark that 
“The President makes foreign policy,” 
Rusk said, ‘is not the whole storv, but 
it serves one well if one wishes to deal 
with the matter in five words.” 

But Rusk also sees the Secretary of 
State as the key man in the Cabinet, 
the one to take the lead in integrating 
military, economic, and cultural pro- 
grams into a coherent foreign policy 

Kennedy's relationship with Rusk 
will be somewhat like Truman’s with 
Dean Acheson and Gen. George C 
Marshall. Truman laid down the basic 
policy and the Secretary of State filled 
them in and carried them out. Cer- 
tainly Rusk will not dominate foreign 
policy the way Dulles did. Neither will 
he try to take over, as Gov. James F. 
Byrnes tried. Nor is Rusk likely to be 
is completely overshadowed by the 
White House as were Cordell Hull and 
Edward Stettinius 


ll. Popular Choice 


(he reasons behind the Rusk ap 
pointment and the assignment of 
Stevenson and Bowles to lesser posi- 
tions shed some light upon Kennedy's 
issessment of the strengths, weaknesses, 
and potential of all three men 

Kennedy was impressed by the strong 
endorsements that Rusk received from 
many quarters. Robert Lovett, a trustee 
of the Rockefeller Foundation and 
Kennedy's first choice for Secretary of 
Defense, gave Rusk his full support 
So did Paul Nitze, a close Kennedy 
adviser and a reported candidate for 
Special Assistant to the President on 
National Security, and Under Secv. of 
State C Douglas Dillon, a front runner 
for Treasury Secretar 
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One Kennedy intimate said: “There 
were no sour notes from anywhere 
Mind you, Rusk was not evervbody’s 
first choice. He lacks Stevenson’s bril- 
liance, prestige abroad, strong political 
following at home. But he is more 
decisive than Stevenson, his policy 
thinking is closer than Stevenson’s in 
some respects to Kennedy's, and_ he 
will let the President call the main 
shots—which might have been hard 
for Stevenson at times. 

“He lacks Bowles’ human warmth 
ind infectious enthusiasm. But since 
Bowles will be No. 2 at State these 
qualities won't be lost. And it may 
be a good thing if they're tempered 
occasionally by a cool customer like 
Rusk. Rusk doesn’t have Fulbright’s 
feel for Congress nor his close relation 
ship with Kennedy and Johnson. But 
neither is he from Little Rock.” 

This man adds: “Rusk brings little 
or no domestic party strength to the 
Administration. But he brings no po 
litical liabilities either.” 


lll. Career of a Diplomat 
The wav Rusk handled himself 


during the tragic days of national divi- 
sion over China policy and the Korean 
War is a measure of the man’s mettle 

In 1949, Rusk was Acheson’s wheel 
horse in the State Dept. As Deputy 
Under Secretary he was chairman of all 
the area and specialized Assistant 
Secretaries. 

Early in 1950, the late Sen. Joseph 
McCarthy and the entire right wing of 
the Republican Party launched a mas- 
sive assault on the State Dept.’s China 
policy, accusing Acheson of having 
“lost China” and = questioning his 
lovaltv. Rusk volunteered to take a 
demotion to Assistant Secretary for 
lar Eastern Affairs in order to tr 
to counter political attacks. The fact 
that he emerged from this very rough 
hattle personally unscathed is a trib 
ute to his political and diplomatic skill 

As top Far Eastern policy man under 
Acheson, Rusk had some other hot ones 
to handle. He advocated strongly U.S 
intervention in Korea. But he resisted 
attempts by some of the Pentagon brass 
to enlarge the war, and he had a voice 
in Truman’s recall of Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur from Korea. And Rusk 
had a savy in “leashing” Chiang Kai-shek 
by stationing the Seventh Fleet be 
tween Formosa and the mainland 
¢ Farm Boyv—Rusk was born on a small 
farm in Cherokee Countv, Ga., the son 
of a one-time Presbyterian minister. He 
seemed destined to become an academi 
cian and indeed still talks regretfully of 
his exile from the campus. A Phi Beta 
Kappa at Davidson College in North 
Carolina, he went on to Oxford as a 
Rhodes Scholar, from there to the Uni- 
versity of Berlin and the University of 





California Law School. At 26, he was 
issociate professor of government and 
dean of the faculty at Mills College in 
Oakland, Calif. 

World War II converted the egghead 
into the policymaker. His drive won 
him the post of Deputy Chief of Staff 
of the U.S. Army in the China-Burma 
India theater. At the end of the 
he was in Washington in the operation 
planning division of the War Dept 

After a brief stint as assistant chicf 
of the State Dept.’s Div. of Int 
tional Security Affairs, he became pet 
sonal assistant to War Secy. Robert 
Patterson, then went back to the State 
Dept. in 1947 to head up U.N. affair 

In his recent capacity as president of 
the Rockefeller Foundation, Rusk has 
kept his hand in on international prob 
lems in guiding the foundation’s numer 
Ous technic i] issistance prog Wns in 
underdeveloped countries. This brought 
him back into close association with th 
U. N., and one of his close friends 
U.S. Secy. Gen. Dag Hammarskjold 

On policy in general, some of Rusk’s 


pecific ideas are known 

e He is against summit confe 
ences except in exceptional circum 
stances. But Rusk concedes that the 
concentration of power in Khrushche\ 
hands may make 
meetings necessary, particularly if there 
is any evidence of important shifts in 
Soviet policy 

e He is against the Secretary of 
State traveling too much. Rather, he 
should be more policymaker than _ne- 
gotiator. He opposes frequent stat 
visits abroad bv the President 

e He would recommend a China 
policy more flexible than that of the 
present Administration. He wants to 
persuade Chiang Kai-shek to pull his 
troops off the exposed positions on th 
offshore islands, will oppose but would 
not veto Red Chinese membership in 
the U. N., 
fied contacts with mainland China 
hort of recognition 
¢ Cautious Approach—A strong strain 
of conservatism clearly runs through 
much of Rusk’s policy thinking. In 
fact, one of the few criticisms some- 
times made of him as president of the 
Rockefeller Foundation is that he 
tended to restrict foreign activities to 
research and technical assistance in sci- 
ence and the humanities 

But Rusk’s cautious and patient ap- 

proach to world problems is bound to 
be partially offset by the pronounced 
liberalism and flair for experimentation 
of some of his top aides. In addition to 
Bowles and Stevenson, Rusk is likely) 
to have the intellectual Walt Rostow of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
(BW—Apr.9’60,p97) as head of his 
policy planning staff, if present plans 
go through, and Harvard's Kenneth 
Galbraith, as his ambassador to India. 


occasional summit 


ind will seek more divert 
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A Ford Man at the Def 
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MCNAMARA is tough of mind, articulate, 


A" rHROUGH the election campaign, 
the Democrats railed at the “in- 
adequacies” of Eisenhower's defense 
program and charged that Republican 
mismanagement had caused a shift in 
the world balance of military power. 

This week, Pres.-elect Kenned\ 
picked a political independent to takc 
charge of the controversial program of 
revamping U.S. military might. H¢ 
named Robert S. McNamara, 44-vear- 
old president of Ford Motor Co., to be 
Secretarv of Defense 
¢ Surprise Choice—The selection of 
McNamara came as a surprise. Kennedy 
was not even introduced to McNamara 
until Dec. 8, and the Ford boss’ name 
didn’t crop up in Washington’s Cabi- 
net-guessing game until recent days 

McNamara was appointed president 
of Ford only last month (BW—Nov\ 
12’°60,p167). He was hired by Ford in 
1946 as one of a group of talented 
voung Air Force statistical control ofh- 
cers dubbed the “quiz kids.” A bril 
liant and bookish management techni- 
cian, McNamara advanced rapidly up 
the company’s chain of command. 
¢ Conflict of Interest—He faces a con- 
flict-of-interest issue similar to that in 
which Charles FE. Wilson, General 
Motors Corp. president, became en- 
meshed eight years ago when Eisen- 
hower picked him to be Secretary of 
Defense. 

Although Ford has slumped as a 
defense contractor (from among the 
top 15 companies during the Korean 
War buildup to 50th place in the 
Pentagon’s latest listing), the company 
is still an important arms producer. It 
was awarded $60.1-million worth of 
prime military contracts last year, and 
its Acronutronic Div. is prominent in 
the space program. 
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eager to please superiors if not colleagues. 


But McNamara is moving fast to 


avoid Wilson’s well-publicized  difh- 
culties. He has already sold 23,215 
shares of Ford common stock, and 
donated another 1,000 shares to a 
foundation he had previously estab- 
lished. The shares are worth about 


$1.6-million. He has also sold his 100 
shares in Scott Paper Co. 

In taking on the $25,000-a-vear 
Cabinet position, McNamara will make 
1 tremendous financial sacrifice. His 
Ford salary for 1959 (before he became 
president) was $125,833; he was en- 
titled to $285,009 in bonuses, pavable 
in four annual installments if he w 
still with the company; his annual re- 


tirement benefit at 65 would have been 
$57,828 
McNamara estimates his potential 


loss in expected profits over the next 
three to four vears at $3-million 

e Choosing a Team—Aside from the 
financial matt McNamara’s 
immediate problem is to round up a 
team to help him run the Defense Dept 
ind to be keved into what’s going on 
at the NATO Council of Ministers 
meeting in Paris. The prospect there is 
for long-range military commitments 
with which McNamara will have to 
live. 

How much of a free hand McNamara 
will get in selecting his Pentagon staff 
is uncertain. Wilson had little in 1953, 
he brought only one GM _ colleague 
with him to’ Washington—Roger M 
Kyes, a company vice-president who 
became his Deputv Defense Secretary. 


most 


|. Department Problems 


Beyond these questions, the new Sec- 
retary of Defense will have to grapple 
quickly with the military budget for th 


ense Helm 


fiscal year starting next July 1. The 
Eisenhower Administration will send its 
own version to Congress next month. 
This is expected to provide for only a 
slight increase in spending—no more 
than $1-billion. Eisenhower is also 
likely to ask for a supplemental military 
appropriation request for the current 
year to cover an increase in personnel 
and operating costs. 

Over the next two months, Me- 
Namara will hastily have to review the 
figures and projects outlined in Eisen- 
hower’s defense budget, then recom- 
mend to Kennedy what to do about the 
supplemental budget request for this 
year and about the fiscal 1962 program. 
¢ Shift in Funds—The new Secretary's 
task will be aided by the Pentagon’s 
preparation of two draft budgets (which 
will not go to Congress) that provide 
for 5% and 10% increases, respectively, 
over the current $41.5-billion rate of 
spending. 

During the campaign, Kennedy 
spoke about the general need for $2.5- 
billion to $3-billion more in defense 
funds. He also kicked off the programs 
he wants to step up: the Navy's Polaris 
and the Atr Force’s Minuteman mis- 
siles; preparations for a continuous air- 
borne B-52 bomber alert; modernization 
of limited-war forces and development 
of new manned aircraft. 

However, according to all indica- 
tions, McNamara himself will decide 
how extra funds are to be earmarked. 
The amounts will have to be balanced, 
obviously, with the incoming Admini- 
stration’s over-all fiscal policies. 
¢ Knotty Problems—Along with the 
budget question, the new Defense Sec 
retary will also have to resolve the 
knotty problem posed by Eisenhower’s 
order to pull back military dependents 
from overseas as a means of fighting the 
critical deficit in the balance of pay- 
ments. The Pentagon’s chiefs are up in 
arms over the decision, claiming it will 
create serious morale problems. Mce- 
Namara will be under pressure to sus- 
pend the order. 

The prospect is that McNamara will 
hold off action for some time on the 
controversial military reorganization 
question. Kennedy stressed this week 
that McNamara “has no commitment” 
on the wide-ranging changes proposed by 
the Symington committee (BW—Dec. 
10°60,p28). “He is going to make his 
own judgment,” the President-elect 
said. “Then we will talk about it after 
midwinter.” 

Symington’s proposals are aimed at 
furthering military unification by short- 
ening the Pentagon’s chain of com- 
mand, downgrading the roles of the 
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individual military services, and central- 
izing more authority in the hands of the 
civilian Secretary of Defense and a sin- 
gle military chief of staff 

McNamara is unfamiliar with the 
inner workings of the Pentagon and 
wants to feel his way around before act- 
ing on such drastic changes. 


ll. Three Basic Issues 


Longer-range, three policy issues stack 
up as McNamara’s most crucial prob 
lems 

Strategy. The basic question is what 
kind of military force the U.S. must 
have to avert war. The choice, in es 
sence, is between (1) the Air Force’ 
counterforce” deterrent strategy, which 
stresses the requirement for an ever 
growing nuclear strike force powerful 
cnough to survive an enemy attack and 


t enemy's own nuclear 


o destrov the 
forces, and (2) the theory of a “mini 
mum” or “finite” deterrent, advocated 
by Army and Navvy strategists 

The latter strategy holds that a 
smaller, invulnerable retaliatorv nuclear 
strike force, designed mainly to destroy 
enemy cities, is an adequate deterrent 
igainst all-out nuclear war. The funds 
saved by reducing spending for big 
bombers and land-based missiles could 
be spent to beef up naval and ground 
combat forces to fight the more likely 
threat of limited warfar 

Space. The problem of militarv vs 
civilian control of space and the allo- 
cation of individual development proj- 
ects between the Pentagon and the Na 
tional Aeronautics & Space Administra- 


tion is becoming more serious. Up to 
now, there has been an uneasv peace 
between the two agencies; existing 


projects were simply divided among 
them 

But space technology is now getting 
into the second generation. The mili 
tarv and civilian agencies are com 
peting furiously for roles and funds 
NASA, which was originallv assigned 
work on so-called “passive” satellites 
for communications, for instance—now 
wants to develop so-called “active” 
tvpes—electronics-laden vehicles that 
can simultaneously receive, record, and 
transmit messages. This field was for 
merly reserved to the Armv. The Air 
Force is also moving into communica 
tions satellites and is becoming NASA’s 
rival in super rocket booster develop 
ment. Manv other cases can be cited 

Kennedy's advisers on space policy 
want to activate an inter-agency Na 
tional Space Council to 
issues, and to clamp stronger executive 
controls on the program 

Nuclear testing. The militarv services 
ire champing at the bit 
the nation’s self-imposed .ban on nu 
clear testing. Most military scientist 
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gree that the ban ph 
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should be retained, but they want to 
lift restrictions on testing underground 
and in outer space. 


lll. Qualifications 


McNamara comes to the Pentagon 
with an imposing reputation as a busi- 
ness administrator with an intellectual 
bent. A native of San Francisco, he 
graduated from the Universitv of 
California at 20-a Phi Beta Kappa 
majoring in economics and philosophy 

He got his master’s degree in busi- 
Harvard. After colleg« he 
shipped out of San Francisco as a 
merchant seaman and was an organizet 
for the seaman’s union for six months 


ness at 


or so before disillusion set in 

Next, he worked for a year with Price 
Waterhouse & Co., the accountants, 
then returned to Harvard for three vears 
is assistant professor of business ad- 
ministration. Ile served during the wat 


with the Air Force, first as a civilian 
consultant on. statistical mtrols and 
later as a commissioned officer, advanc 


} 


ing from captain to lieutenant colon 
¢ Hlis Personality—\icNamara fits the 
Kennedy mold well. He has a deep 
ippreciation of Democratic Administra 
tion accomplishments over the vears in 


stabilizing the cconomy (he feels 


strongly that such thing ial 


security and unemployment compensa 
tion make it impossible for 
fundamentally wrong with tl 


to go g 
U.S. economy 

McNamara has a brilliant an 
ranging mind marked by cu 


much as by perceptivenes 
a stecl-hard resolution and tough 
that a critic might call ruthless 

When he 


IIe is self-effacing 
group vice-president of cars and trucks 
it Ford—his last job before becoming 
president of the compan Ernest R 
Breech was still board chairman, and 
McNamara rarely saw the press, becaus¢ 
he didn’t think that was his job 


¢ Congressional Relations—People who 
know him well ar ynfident he will 
get along well at Pentagon pres mn 
ferences and with Congressional com- 
mittees. Despit his toughness of mind, 


he is an engaging person who impresses 


with both his brain and his sincerity 

His biggest difficult nav be 
tendency to get himself wrapped up 
emotionally and mentally in a problem 
he is inclined to overreach himself and 
trv to do too much \ few vears ago 
it Ford. he had to be given an assistant 
ind ordered to take a vacation because 
he collapsed. But more recently he has 
learned to pace himself better 


Who's Next as President of Ford? 


Successor to McNamara expected to be picked quickly 


and from inside the company. 


Now Ford Motor Co. joins Chrvslet 
Corp. as an auto company in search of a 
president—although the circumstance 
certainly are different. The announce 
ment of McNamara’s acceptance of th 
Defense job came the dav before lord's 
scheduled board of directors meeting 
After the mccting, a company ‘spokes 
man” said that \icNamara will resign a 
of Jan. 1 and that for “at least the next 
several months,”” Henrv Ford IT will be 
president as well as chairman and chief 
executive officer. That is the same rol 
L. L. Colbert has been filling at Chrvsler 
¢ Men in Mind—Colbert has been look 
ing outside Chrvsler for his top opera 
ing man; Henrv Ford IT has several es 
ecutives inside the company who cou 
be tapped. Detroit speculation list 
them (in order of probabilitv) as John 
S. Bugas, 52, vice-president of the in 
ternational group; William T. Gossett, 
56, vice-president and general counsel; 
Theodore ©. Yntema, 60, vice-presi 
dent for finance: John Dykstra, 62, vi 


president for manufacturing 

liam C. Ford, 35, voungest of the 
brothers innot be ruled out 

e May Act Fast—Unless he has had a 
sharp change of mind in a month 
Henrv Ford IT will wind up h rch 


Bugas a likely choice. 


quickly. At a new nference on N 
9, the dar \MicNama Va lected 
president, Tord said I think it 
mistake—and I’m } 
inv corporation that might do th 
but I think it 1 mistake for a rp 
ration of our size t 1 ne person 
hold down th ob t ) ident ne 
chairman of the boar yu vant ; 
get at this as quick " oul 
words used n this \ k’ inn 
ment, “several months,” n’t in 
intention to dawdle i ctior 
NIicNamara’s 1cce I All thev m« } 

that Henrv Ford II d not w it ft 
promise a pi lent bv a given 

Obviously, there w not t th 
on a new pre 5j 
Namara had been his selection 
dent at least as long ago th } 
of 1959. that’ why . . th 
obvious cho if 
has been groomed 

A strong ca in be made for Bugas, 
the tall. chain-smoking onetin rBI 
ent. From 1944 until last h 
Was In char r¢ t | lab e] t 
its chief negotiator. Since May 5 
Bugas also has been 


national activiti 
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Plan for World ‘Fed’ 


Stirs Kennedy Group 


One of the more radical reforms 
eventually championed by the Kennedy 
Administration may well turn out to 
be a proposal for revamping the inter- 
national monetary system, along lines 
suggested by Prof. Robert Triffin of 
Yale University (picture). It involves 
creation of a genuinely international 
reserve fund. This would absorb for- 
eign exchange reserves now held by na- 
tional central banks. It would be op 


erated by the International Monetary 
Fund. And IMF would use it to regu- 
late international credit in much the 


same way the Federal Reserve System 
regulates domestic credit. 

High Kennedy advisers are strongly 
interested in Triffin’s proposal—which 
was heard in detail last week by the 
Joint Economic Committee of Con- 
gress. This does not mean that Presi- 
dent-elect Kennedy and his advisers are 
committed. Any such far-reaching step 
would require careful preparation, both 
at home and abroad, and they are not 
convinced that all the implications of 
Triffin’s proposal have been thought 
through. No dramatic move is likely, 
and it will be months, at least, before 
Kennedy Administration policy jells. 
But a serious study is in the cards. 
¢ Plaudits and Barbs—Triffin drew both 
support and opposition from members 
of the Joint Economic Committee when 
he testified last week in the committee’s 
pre-inauguration study of economic 
problems (BW—Dec.10°60,p34). 

Triffn, who has been urging his in- 
ternational monetary plan for some time 
(BW —Sep.26°59,p118), did not present 
it directly as a solution for the current 
U.S. balance of payments difficulties. 
But he did urge it as a means of avert- 
ing threats of gold or dollar crises re- 
sulting from the huge short-term claims 
held by foreigners (BW —Oct.29’60, 
p25), and as a means of providing ade- 
quate international reserves for long-run 
world trade expansion. 
¢ Blueprint—The basic point in Trif- 
fin’s plan, as he presented it last week, 
is this: Foreign exchange reserves should 
be held by central banks only in the 
form of international deposits with the 
International Monetary Fund. This 
would work out in the same way that 
cash reserves of U.S. commercial banks 
are held as deposits with the Federal 
Reserve System. 

These deposits with the IMF would 
then form the basis for its own loans 
and investments. The Fund would 
seek to gear its credit policies so as to 
provide adequate but noninflationary 
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levels of reserves for the world econom 
It would expand the reserve base by 
the same process of creating loans and 
deposits that all central banks us 
'riffin suggests a goal of a 3% average 
innual increase in total reserves 

¢ Fund and U.S.—If Triffin’s plan 
should eventually be adopted, its set- 
ting up would have a direct bearing on 
U.S. problems. As a starter, countries 
than the U.S. and the United 
Kingdom that. hold dollar and sterlin 
balances 


other 
is part of their monetary re- 
serves would transfer these balances to 
the IMF. 

The U.S. and the U. K. would then 
owe these balances to the central fund 
rather than to scores of foreign central 
banks, which are alwavs subject to 
temptation to convert their dollars or 
pounds into gold. To protect the U.S 
and give it time to adjust its balance of 
payments position, there would be a 
pre-agreed annual ceiling on repayment 
of the balances held by the IMF. 

The deposits with the Fund would 
bear a modest rate of interest, and 
their convertibility into gold would be 
guaranteed by the IMF—thus averting 
panic attempts to convert into gold or 
“flights” from one currency to others 
¢ Kennedy Interest—Triffin’s proposals 
run along lines similar to ideas suggested 
by some other economists—particularl, 
the original plan proposed by John 
Maynard Kevnes for the IMF at Bret- 
ton Woods in 1944. President-elect 
Kennedy's advisers,’in weighing them, 
will check them against the somewhat 
different suggestions of Edward M 
Bernstein (BW—Jun.6'59,p110), former 
IMF research director and now 
vate Washington economic consultant 
Radical reform of the IMF was also 
recommended to Kennedy in a report 
on international problems by Adlai E. 
Stevenson 

A number of Kennedy’s kev advisers 
go along with Triffin’s view that the 
present international financial system 
and IMF setup cannot provide the re- 
serves needed for adequate expansion 
of world trade without putting an in- 


a pri- 


tolerable long-term pressure on U.S 
reserves and on the dollar. They see 
the free world economy chronically 


threatened either by stagnation or by a 
disastrous run on U.S. reserves that 
could bring on dollar devaluation. That's 
because, as Triffin puts it, the U.S 
since the war has provided about 90% 
of the increase in reserves of. foreign 
nations. 

The Triffin approach is also in line 
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ORIGINATOR of plan for international 
reserve fund is Yale’s Prof. Robert Triffin. 


with Kennedy’s basic feeling that the 
U.S. can no longer be dominant in the 
world economy but must adjust itself 
to the more complex role of “first 
among equals.” 

One highly placed Kennedy adviser 
says “‘a number of us believe strongly” 
that Trifin’s and similar ideas should 
have been seriously considered “at least 
two or three years ago.” But, he adds, 
the Kennedy group doesn’t underesti- 
mate the complexity and difficulty of 
devising a better world monetary svs- 
tem—or of carrying through such a 
project. ’ 
¢ Political Possibilities—On one side, 
European governments and the IMF 
would have to be convinced that such 
1 plan is both wise and desirable. On 
the other side is Congress, and domestic 
political realities. 

In his appearances before the Joint 
Committee last week, Triffin got a 
sympathetic hearing—and a thorough 
questioning. But sympathy in an eco 
nomics-minded committee would not 
necessarily mean an easy road in Con- 
gress. ; 

The only real opposition in the com- 
mittee showed up in questioning by 
Sen. John Marshall Butler (R-Md.), 
who seized on one statement by Triffin 
to insist that the proposal would be 
tantamount to devaluation of the dol 
lar, even if in a roundabout wav. This 
rifin denied. 

The most enthusiastic support came 
from Sen. Jacob K. Javits (R-N. Y.), 
who said he is “very sympathetic” to 
the Trifin plan and hopes it gets 
“urgent and immediate attention.” 
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More Out, for Longer, 
In More Industries 


High unemployment—4,013,000 in 
November—must be interpreted to 
mean that the nation is “‘again in a full- 
blown recession,” AFL-CIO’s Indus- 
trial Union Dept., said this week 

Others disagree on the interpretation, 
‘ut, clearly, unemployment will be a top 
'omestic problem for the President and 
“oneress. The November total was the 
largest for the month since World War 
Il—a seasonally adjusted rate of 6.3%. 

On paper, the figures do not appear 
» be any worse than those for Octobcr, 
‘hen the adjusted rate was 6.4%. How- 

er, there are potential trouble signs 
hat don’t show up in the figures 

¢ Manufacturing unemployment 
‘is now spread from primary metals 
mainly the steel industry) and _trans- 
portation, and includes the machinery 
industries. Also, stone, clay and glass, 
furniture, and textile industries show 
ienificant unemployment rises 

¢ The government’s latest unem- 

‘owment figures were taken in the first 
week of November. But unemplovment 
inpears to have risen as the month 
went on. According to Bureau of Labor 
Statistics economist Seymour Wolfbein, 
the figures just released mav not reflect 
the true increase in unemployment that 
was hinted by the earlier figures on in- 
sured unemployment—up 18% com- 
pared with the normal 7% for the mid- 
October to mid-November period 

¢ Long-term unemployment—15 
weeks or longer—continues to run about 
l-million (25% of the total) and half of 
this group has been out of work at | 


; 


+ 
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six months. This number is 200,000 
more than a year ago. 

e The factory work week fell to 
39.3 hours in November, a 0.3-hour 
drop in a month when there usually is 
no decline. The figure—considered by 
statisticians a “lead indicator” of new 
unemployment—matched the Novem- 
ber, 1957, figure as the lowest number 
of hours in a work week since Novem- 
ber, 1949. 

¢ Some 1.4-million workers usually 
employed part-time were on reduced 
hours—100,000 more than last month 
and 200,000 more than in November, 
1959. 

e Persistent unemplovment con- 
tinues in these industries primary 
metals (steel) up 160,000 since Janu- 
irv; other durable industries, including 
the auto industry, up 270,000; nondu 
rables, up 60,000; and mining and 
transportation, up 100,000. No quick 
turnaround in these can be expected 
¢ Seasonal Trend—According to Wolf- 
bein, just assuming a seasonal trend for 
the next few months, unemplovment 
will reach 4.2-million in December: 5.2 
million in Januarv: 5.3-million in Feb 
ruary, and taper off a bit to 5-million in 
March. After that, the unemplovment 
picture should improve 

These are conservative estimates, 
Wolfbein warns. Unemplovment may 


rise higher than the estimated 4.2-mil- 


lion n December 

¢ Gloom Spreads—Generally, report 
from major cities across the countn 
reflect the uneasiness in Washington 


BUSINESS WEEK reporters who sur 
state employment offices found officials 


considerably more pessimistic than be 


fore. The word “emergency” was used 
freely. There was a general attitude 


that Washington—the incoming admin 
istration—must do somehting 
A statistician for the Michigan Em 


ployment Security Commission uid 
glumly, “I’ve been sitting here all day 
dictating reports using words _ like 


‘gloomv.’” He feels that Michigan 
with one of the highest unemployment 


percentages in the country, a predicted 
7% in December—is still a thermometer 
for national economic ills 

But, he added, the gloomy picture in 
Michigan is a strange one, too: There 
mav be a mild recession on, with high 


unemployment, but only certain people 
feel it. Paraphrasing Charles Dickens, 
it’s a storv of “the best of times for 
people working at the highest wage 
rates ever paid the worst of time 
for people unemployed 
highest prices in history 
¢ National Picture— Ih 
of the countrv as well. State emplo 


th tory 


ment office staff people are worried on 
the West Coast or in the East, in the 
South. or the Midwest They report 
much the same reasons for their con 
cern, spreading unemplovment—fhow 
reaching into new areas and affecting 
even those considered the most em 


plovable people in the labor force, 
those between 25 and 44 years old in 
] 


the durable goods industries, skilled 


~ 


ind professional workers, and mana- 
gerial and white-collar emplovees 

Almost all sav flatly that the situa 
tion is bound to get worse before it 
gets any better. They expect gains in 
the spring—but thev differ in optimism 
ibout how early the upturn will come 
and how sharp it is likely to be. Several 
were more inclined to talk of second- 
half improvements in employment than 
in second-quarter gains 

In New England, a state official said 
that the current situation appears wors¢ 
than in any other recent recession with 
the exception of that in 1949, and that 
think that 
we're in for some really bad times in 


‘some people up here 


the months ahead.” He himself is 
more optimistic, having a hunch (in 
part politic lv based) that ‘‘we’ll move 


out of this the wav we did in 1955 
This reflected a general belief, pat 
ticularly found in Democratic states 
that “something dt done 
irlv in 1961 to ease present troubles 
The onlv suggestion of what it might 


imatic” will be 


be: an extension of the duration of un 
emplovment compensation payments, 
similar to that in 1958 

¢ Conclusions—Otherwise. her TC 
some general conclusions from the vari- 
ous states on the unemployment situa 


tion today 
Fmplovment has been rising, but less 
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than seasonally; unemployment is up 
more than seasonably. 

In Milwaukee and other cities, 
BUSINESS WEEK reporters found that a 
customary fall expansion in retail trade, 
services, and government had _ been 
“somewhat smaller than usual,” and it 
had been more than offset by layoffs in 
the construction, railroad, and durable 
goods fields. 

As in the past, the durable goods 
layoffs were reported to be due to “‘in- 
ventory disposal’’ plus a slackness in 
new orders, or to general retrenchments 
in view of the economic uncertainty. 

Unemployment is “across the board” 
in most areas—that is, it is touching 
most groups in local labor forces. But, 
as usual, unskilled and semi-skilled work- 
ers have been hardest hit. 

White-collar layoffs are showing up 
more frequently, but they are “not im- 
pressive” yet, survey reports noted. One 
state unemployment office commented, 
pointedly, that only 10% of the white- 
collar people on its rolls are there be- 
cause they were laid off by emplovers. 

Skilled workers in the labor force have 
been less affected, so far, but there are 
signs that they, too, are beginning to 
feel the pressures of unemployment. In 
California, for instance, there is “a 
gnawing at the edges” of the ranks of 
the skilled. Similar reports came from 
other areas, along with comments that 
there is less hiring of skilled workers. 

Workers between 25 and 44 in the 
durable goods field are now sharing the 
impact of unemployment although they 
ire “most emplovable.” To a num- 
ber of state officials, this is one of the 
most disturbing things about the pres- 
ent situation. 

However, the jobless worker is more 
likely to be an older person. A recent 
survey of Washington State unemploy- 
ment showed 56% of the total were 45 
or older and almost 14% were at least 
65. 

Unemployment is now beginning to 
show up more—and unseasonally—in the 
retail and distributive industries. Dis- 
tribution workers are just beginning to 
feel the pinch of unemployment. 

Automation is sharing the blame for 
unemployment: Seattle reported “less 
need for common labor’ in construc- 
tion. San Francisco said “automation [in 
offices, canneries, etc.] is permitting em- 
plovers to get rid of less-skilled workers 
-and there isn’t enough pep in the gen- 
eral economy to place them in other 
jobs now.”” Others echoed this. 

But, so far, unemployment isn’t a 
telief agency problem most places. Some 
jobless workers are “making out” by dip- 
ping into savings, while a large number 
of other families are relying on more 
than one breadwinner. But more heads 
of families are out of work—and com- 
pensation “exhaustions” are a growing 
worry in many states. 
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Antitrusters Lose Test Case 


Federal court rules that merger of Continental Can 
and Hazel-Atlas Glass does not violate Section 7 of the 
Clayton Act. Substitute materials at issue. 


U.S. attorneys smarted this week 
from a sharp slapdown by a federal 
court in the Justice Dept.’s attempt to 
undo the merger of Continental Can 
Co., Inc., and Hazel-Atlas Glass Co 
(BW —Jun.11°60,p28). 

Continental Can, which had_ been 
mostly a can producer, in its quest for 
a wide diversification in the packaging 
industry acquired the assets of Hazel- 
Atlas, No. 2 or No. 3 glass bottlemaker, 
Sept. 13, 1956. The government at- 
tempted to prevent the merger first by 
charging that the acquisition violated 
the terms of a consent decree under 
which both Continental and American 
Can Co. have been operating for vears 
A California federal court threw that 
out. Next, the government sought a 
temporary injunction in New York 
against the merger, and again lost. 

The case that was decided last week 
was brought on the basis that the com- 
bination violated Section 7 of the Clav- 
ton Act, which prohibits mergers that 
tend substantially to reduce competi- 
tion. 

e Test Case—The suit was billed by 
the Justice Dept.—and the challenge 
accepted by Continental—as a test case 
to determine the breadth of Section 7 
in preventing mergers of companies 
making close substitute materials. Both 
companies are packaging companies, 
but not until it bought Hazel-Atlas did 
Continental spread its diversification 
into the glass container field. 

e Insufficient Evidence—Last week’s 
decision by Judge Frederick Van Pelt 
Brvan of the Southern District Court 
of New York was the result of what he 
termed failure on the part of tle gov- 
ernment to produce sufficient evidence 
“both qualitatively and quantitatively” 
to establish that the acquisition violated 
Section 7 

The government contended that even 
though the materials were different 
metal cans, plastic containers (which 
Continental also makes), and glass bot 
tles—there was competition among the 
materials they were battling 
for the same end use in many markets 
¢ Arguments—F'or its part, Continental 
Can argued that even though some 
products are packaged in both glass and 
tin cans, the materials are distinct and 
separate products under the definition 
as laid down by the Supreme Court 
when it ruled in favor of du Pont in the 
cellophane case 

The government, which brought the 
cellophane case under the much mor 


because 


limited Sherman Antitrust Act, had 
argued that du Pont had a monopoly 
in cellophane. The high court agreed 
that it would have ruled this was so, 
but said that cellophane competed in 
the flexible packaging field where there 
were ready substitutes. In so ruling, it 
set up a rule of reasonable interchange- 
ability of products. 

In the Continental-Hazel-Atlas case, 
the government was arguing that there 
was enough interchangeability of prod- 
uct to make the two companies compet- 
itors, the point on which it lost the 
cellophane case. 
¢ How Decisive—Opinions vary on just 
how much of a precedent Bryan’s deci- 
sion is. He based his oral decision 
chiefly on the lack of evidence of a less- 
ening of competition. “The basic de- 
fect in the government’s case,” he said, 
“does not lie in its theories but in the 
nature and quality of its proof.” 

He was critical of the evidence “‘based 
on incomplete if not misleading statis- 
tics or mere glittering generalities.” Not 
until his formal written opinion is 
handed in will it be clear just how far 
the decision will go in affecting prosecu- 
tion of similar antitrust cases. 

On the other hand, Continental ob- 
viously is pleased with the result. It vin- 
dicated a four-vear fight that went 
through three judges. According to 
Continental’s lawyer, the case can have 
an effect on future antitrust action by 
limiting the government to “strict 
proof” in applying Section 7 in the 
broad manner attempted in this case. 
¢ Open Door—Continental Can’s post- 
war history is almost a classic case of a 
company making essentially one prod- 
uct, in this case tin cans, and broaden- 
ing its line by acquiring producers of 
materials that can, in some instances, be 
substituted for its principal product. 

The antitrusters charged that if Con- 
tinental successfully defended its posi- 
tion then the packaging industry would 
be wide open to further concentration 

In its defense, Continental denied 
there was any lessening of competition 
ind contended that Hazel-Atlas was 
better off competitively after the merger 
than before. 

Still pending, as far as Continental is 
concerned, is a Justice Dept 
against its merger in 1956 with Robert 
Gair, Inc., maker of shipping contain 
ers and folding cardboard boxes. This 
is also before Bryan, who originally said 
he would first dispose of the Hazel- 
Atlas complaint. 


suit 
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Toymakers. Goose Hangs High 


Mom may not get a new mink stole 
ind Dad may get short-changed on ties 
this Christmas, but the kids are going 
to scramble for the fattest stockings 
vet, according to the Toy Manufactur- 
rs of the U.S. The association esti- 
mates that by the time Santa heads 
back North, the nation’s cash registers 
will have rung up toy sales of over $1 
billion—topping 1959's all-time record 
by more than 6‘ 

This year’s figure is another demon 
stration of the tov industrv’s ability to 
nibble deeper and deeper into the con- 
sumer’s dollar—despite softness in other 
1951 to 1959, tov ship 


, } ] 
ments rose 81%, while personal con 


ireas. From 


sumption spending increased only 50‘ 
ind department store sales 29° 

¢ Slim Profits—Unfortunately for the 
tovmakers, the 
The big 
small profit margin. Thi 
f the keen competition 
the field and the 
industries 


market 


when tov shipments wer 


picture isn’t all rosy 
cloud on their horizon their 

reflection 
etween old 
line manufacturers in 
increasing number of other 
that are horning in on the t 

In 1959, 


the highest level ever reached, prof 
its averaged 1.96¢ per dollar of sales 
his was somewhat better than in 1958 
1 reces m ' | } mh 1 gin 
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was 1.67¢; but it fell short of the 2.9: 
average reached in 1956-57. (In com 
parison, an average of 4.8¢ per dolla 


of sales was earned bv all U.S. manu 
facturers.) 
¢ Toymakers’ Troubles—One reason fo 


the disparity is the large number of 
small and medium-sized firms in the tov 
industry, where profits—in relation to 
sales—tend to increase with vol 

Also, in recent vears, the 1,400 do 
mestic tovmakers have been facing stiff 


competition from abroad ] 


LITIC 


Import sal 
rose more rapidly than did sales r 
domestic industrv—85 between 1955 
ind 1959. During the first cight month 
of this year, thev accounted f 

tional 16.5‘ While imports a1 sti 


mated to make up only f retail t 
sales, thev have a big impact 1 low 
price lines in which thev a ncen- 
trated. Imports for the first six months 
of this vear amount to more than 
$17-million and mav well top 1959’ 
ecord of $37.2-million. Ja 
with about 75 f the total. Hong 
Kong, West Germanv, and the United 
Kingdom also are major m 
Another roblem for toyn 
the 2 > num! F esbetl slot 
th th ind depart 
Dis ost 


kets, hobl 

boutiques i] 
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JET PLANE (above) at Macy’s is a replica of the big ones that operate in and out of 
major airports. At F, A. O. Schwarz’ (below), a shopper soothes a wild Steiff tiger. 


LOCOMOTIVE that has a bag of tricks 


attracts adults, who use Christmas shopping 


as an excuse to play with new toys. 
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NEGRO pickets and white-robed Ku Klux Klansmen demonstrate on opposite sides of 
street in front of Rich's department store in Atlanta. Negroes are asking customers to 
boycott stores that refuse to integrate lunch counters. Klansmen oppose integration. 


South's Race Disputes 
Involve Businessman 


Last Feb. 2, when some Negro 
college students tried to sit down at a 
segregated Greensboro (N. C.) lunch 
counter, business became directly in 
volved in the racial problem And as 
the Negro movement has_ widened, 
businessmen—from retailers in affected 
towns to chain storc¢ management far 
from actual scenes of demonstrations 
are being increasingly drawn into the 
racial struggle (BW —Apr.23'60,p31) 

Events this week make clear that 
Negro attacks on discrimination, and 
the reactions these attacks stir up, are 
gctting the business community mor 
deeply involved than ever 
¢ Trouble Spots—lrom 
South come reports of troubk 

e In Atlanta this week, vandals 
dyvnamited a Negro school building 
This violence capped a month of Negro 


+} 


round —_— the 


32 


sit-ins, picketing, and boycott of down- 
town stores (pictures, above). ‘The city’s 
outraged mayor, William B. Hartsfield 
called on business leaders to speak out 
“Tt is time for the substantial citizens of 
Atlanta, the people who own it 
stores, office buildings, plant ind 
factories, to assert themselves.’ 

e In New Orleans, resistance to 
school integration holds firm Last 
week, several students there were ar 
rested for passing out pamphlets urging 
boveott of stores that practice scgTcga 
tion 

e In other Southern cities, such as 
Columbia (S. C.), Negroes are calling 
for Christmas bovcotts. In Jacksonville, 
Nashville, and Jackson (Miss.), demon 
strations and arrests have made news 
¢ Economic Forces Stirred—As the ra 

il struggle moves to such Deep South 





states as Georgia, Alabama, and I ‘i- 


ana, Negro actions are meeting stiffer 


white resistance Neg demands CT 
a wide range of issues, from ac to 
eating facilities to better employment 


opportunities and school ‘integ 
Strong economic forces are being 
into the struggle. Harold C. F1 
executive director of the long-esta 
lished, biracial Southern’ Reg: 
Council, savs, ““We're dealing with a 


massive, complex rallying of econ 


forces.” 

In many towns, the businessman 
right in the middle. Most direct] 
fected, of course, are retailers faced 
sit-ins, picketing, and boycotts from 
both integrationists and segregationist 
But merchants luential citiz 
are also having to join other busin« 
men in dealing with the long-rang 
fects of racial strif 1 then yn) 
nities. 
¢ Struggle in Atlanta—While mobs in 
the streets of N Orleans att t at 
tention, events in itv like Atlanta 
offer a clearer view of the unde 


situation. Atlanta, the Southeast 
jor city, has a reputation for racial 
eration. Yet this week merchant | 
Negro students there are struggling 


access to eating facilities in department 
variety, and drug stores. Dining 


in both the cit lepartment st 
are closed, and most chain store lunch 
counters are cither O Y rving 
only on a take-out basis Backing up 
the stores are active segregationist 
forces, including the Ku Klux Klan 


Atlanta has been a fast-growing cit) 
in the postwar vears. But this week its 
leaders are increasingly concerned ab 
the ultimate effects of the racial st 
gles on the city’s continued progress. 


¢ Incident—After a summer of spora 
Negro activity, the real fight got und 
wav last October when Negro student 
organized as the Committee on Human 
Rights, staged sit-ins at Rich’s, largest 
department store in the Southeast, and 
it Davison-Paxon C in afhiliat f 
R. H. Macy & C well as at varict 
ind drug chain When Ri 


board chairman, Frank H. Neel 
mally asked the Negroes to leave n 


the refused, poli irrested nem 


CT Georgia's new anti-trespass 


Atlanta’s Mavor Hartsfield, who ha 


cd 


strong Negro support, art inged a 
during which sit-ins and_ picketing 
stopped and meetings took plac 
tween merchants and Negro lead 
But these conferences failed to settle 
invthing, and Negroes resumed demon 
strating. 

e Enter the Klan—But the Negro a 
tions brought strong counterforces int 
plav. Negro students were Ne 
around Rich’s by Ku Klux Klan mem- 
bers. One of the Negro leaders de- 


clared that they were more effective 


than the students in keeping away cus- 
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RADIOACTIVE TRACERS / 
PROVE RESISTOR SEAL 


A-B Type S Ceramic Encased Resistors tested with 
Krypton 85 to insure perfect hermetic seal 




























This ultra-scientific test provides positive proof that the A-B TYPE S HOT MOLDED 

hermetic seal of each and every Allen-Bradley Type S HERMETICALLY SEALED RESISTORS 

ceramic encased resistor is virtually perfect. So sensitive is Cosemie Saeneed 

this test that microscopic leaks, which would take 30 years * 

to permit 1 cc of air (approximately !45 of a cubic inch) to G23; 

pass through the resistor, are easily detected. Therefore, we Yee See ee 

feel ourselves on solid ground when we say that the A-B sae 

ceramic encased resistors are completely protected against — 

the effects of moisture and humidity. ae See eee ee ore eee 
Combining the time proven reliability of A-B hot molded : — pe 

composition resistors—they have never been known to fail 

catastrophically —with such positive protection against hu- Type ES—1 Watt (MIL Type RC 22—1/2 Watt) 

midity, the Type S ceramic encased resistors assure un- 


paralleled performance and reliability. Use the Type S A ACTUAL SIZE 


resistor in your “‘critical’’ applications. 


A LLE N ie B RA D LE Y at Components 


Allen-Bradley Co., 1202 S. Third Street, Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin « In Canada: Allen-Bradley Canada Ltd., Galt, Ont. 
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tomers. In any event, the Klan with- 
drew the next day. The Klan is asking 
merchants to “boycott sales” to Negroes 
by refusing to sell to them 

Another segregationist organization 
called “Georgians Unwilling to Sur 
render” has been formed by an Atlanta 
restaurant owner and unsuccessful can 
didate for mayor, Lester Maddox. Sup- 
ported by Georgia congressman James 
C. Davis, this group has its own pro- 
gram of bovcotts. First, Maddox urges 
whites to boycott stores that integrate 
In addition, this week he revealed his 
group is making a study of Negro em- 
ployment in Atlanta. If Negroes keep 
up their activities, he will urge white 
employers to dismiss their Negro help 
ind he will bovcott those businesses 
that refuse 

Negroes, for their part, this week 
disclosed they have formed a committec 
to help locate jobs for Negroes out of 
work due to the bovcotts 
¢ Effect on Sales—Student leaders claim 
that their present bovcott of downtown 
stores is highly effective. But, although 
few Negroes are scen in these stores, 
merchants discount much effect. Fed- 
eral Reserve figures for the week ended 
Dec. 3 show Atlanta’s department store 
sales down 12% below the same week 
last vear, but this is part of a national 
trend 

Stores like Davison’s and the national 
chains, with connections outside Atlanta 
ind the South, are most vulnerable to 
outside pressure Alreadv four big 
chains, F. W. Woolworth Co., S. H 
Kress & Co., W. T. Grant Co.. and 
McCrorvy-McLellan Stores Corp., which 
have stores in Atlanta, have announced 
that they have integrated store lunch 
counters in 112 Southern cities. But 
none of these is in Georgia or other 
Deep South states. Although Davison’s 
and the chain stores in Atlanta are be- 
ing approached by Negro students, so 
far none of them is willing to act unless 
Rich’s, the citv’s largest store, does 
something 
¢ Principal ‘Target—Rich’s is the 
Negroes’ principal target. Many Atlan- 
tans find this hard to understand. The 
store has had the reputation of offcring 


better service and credit to Negroes 
than anv other Atlanta retailer, and its 
officials reportedly feel that the Negroes 
ire unfair in view of the store’s past 
record. But the students take a hard 
vICW Rich’s substantial Negro trade 


| 
makes it most vulnerable t 


ya bovcott. 
they feel. Savs one voung student, 
‘Rich’s has a psychological strength. If 
we can get them behind us, w in turn 


the tide of segregation in Atlanta.” 


As this implies, the struggle runs far 
deeper than eating at a lunch counter 
In taking on Rich’s, Negro students 
challenged some of Atlanta’s most pow 
erful groups. Rich’s Pres. Richard H 


Rich, as well as other store xe tives 
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are highly influential in city affairs, and 
the big store’s board of directors in- 
cludes representatives of important seg- 
ments of the business community. Most 
of these people are taking the position 
that Negro demands for integration of 
lunch counters in retail stores imperil 
and so must wait on—solution to an is 
sue they regard as more fundamental 
the school crisis. 

¢ School Crisis—Atlanta public schools 
ire under federal court order to begin 
integration in September, 1961. But 
state laws call for closing any schools 
that integrate. Despite the hostility of 
the state administration to conceding 
invthing to Negroes, many of Atlanta’s 
business leaders have now concluded 
that open schools are vital to the city’s 
continued growth. 

Ivan Allen, Jr., big retailer of office 
supplies and _ president-elect of the 
Chamber of Commerce, savs of the 
school problem: “We are reaching a 
turning point. The tendency has been 
to ride this thing out. Now we are 
trving to take steps to lessen the impact 
of integration.” Allen has presented 
1 program that calls for amending state 
laws to permit schools to remain open 
under a local option arrangement 
“This proposal has received more sup- 
port than any civic program I've ever 
been in,” savs Allen. 
¢ Negroes’ Problem—Meanwhile, the 
Negroes have had their own strategic 
troubles. Picket lines are hard to main- 
tain, especially with cold weather mov- 
ing in. Currently, the students are 
using a radio-cquipped car to deplo 
forces. This week, too, thev staged a 
downtown praver meeting and rally to 
fire up support. 

Manv older Negro leaders have 
doubts about the wisdom of student 
tactics. Some fear the two-edged 
spect of bovcotts, the sort of thing 
the more extreme segregationists are 
now talking about. Some feel Negroes 
should concentrate on more funda 
mental issues. One Negro minister be- 
lieves some of the present trouble aros« 
because “‘Rich’s wasn’t well handled 
it first.” But despite questions over 
methods, Negroes generally support the 
student objectives 
e Pressure for Settlement—So f 
body shows signs of giving in. But few 


Atlanta businessmen believe the situa 
tion can continue stalemated indef 
nitel This week’s bombing is evi 


dence of the rising feeling over the 
] 


racial question, and will bring ou 
further pressure to settle the conflict 

Mavor Hartsfield lavs some respons 
bility at the door of businessmen 
Such senseless destruction is the work 


of the lowest clement encouraged 
bv the silence of most of our substantial 
civil leaders.””. And most businessmen 
would agree with Ivan Allen: “Busine 

just doesn’t like chaos and confusion.” 


Trailer Pool... 


... for lease to railroads 
and shippers will be new line 
of business for Railway Ex- 
press. 

The Railway Express Agency, In 


voted this week to set u 


} 


be used prima 


>a nationwid 


1, 


trailer leasing pool to 
by railroads for their piggyback opera- 
tions. Later. when the pool has been 
firmly established, the cor 
recently adopted the trade name REA 
Express, expects to lease trail to 
forwarders and shippers as well 
¢ Basis—Although the details haven't 
vet been worked out, it is expected that 
there will be two tvpes of me mberships 
in the pool. Railroads may commit 
themselves to a sect number of trailers 
on a long-term lease, or they may par- 
ticipate on a short-term basis without 
commitments 

The long-term lessors may add _ to 


} } 


their flect from the pool to meet peak 
] 


demands, getting first call on the poo 
or in slack times thev mav ask it to find 
uses for surplus trailers they might have. 


REA Leasing Corp., as the wholly 


owned subsidiarv is to be called, will 
provide centralized control and_ billing 
through 31 contact offices around the 
country. It also expects to do mainte- 
nance and repair work at 111 shops it 
ilready has for its express operations 

The big advantage REA expects to 
have over other trailer leasing com- 
panies is its nationv | ieanization 
¢ For Shippers—When shippers get in 
on the plan, shippers now unwilling or 
unable to get into private transporta- 
tion because f the heavy pital re- 
quirements will be able to lease trailer 
on a day-to-day ba Where a shipper 
finds it uncconom 1 to haul his own 
goods in his vn ft Lilet be iu he h 
to bring the trailer back empty, he x 
be able to lease a van and leave it at its 
destination 

Finallv, shippers will be able to lease 
trailers to tak greater dvantage of 
Plan III piggvbacking. Under this plan 
1 railroad hauls a trailer that is provided 

1 shipper or forwarder at a set charge 
regardless of what the trailer contains. 
e Blacker Ink—The n is part of a 
program to put th Xpress npan 
into the black. Own by 65 lroads, 
the agency had been losing 
that one of its largest stockholders, th 
New York Central RR, gave not n 
1958 that it would pull out bv the end 
of this year. But thanks to such revitali- 
zation efforts as the leasing company 
plan, directed by REA’s new pt lent, 
William B. Johnson, the Central has 


dropped its plan for pulling out 
for now. 
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N.S. Savannah, built by New York Ship- 
building Corporation, can sail for three 





years on 138 pounds of nuclear fuel. A con- 
ventional ship would burn 80,000 tons of oil. 


’round the world 13 times with fuel to spare 
.. the first nuclear-powered merchant ship 


This is the Nuclear Ship Savannah, 
first of her kind. Capable of sailing 
over 350,000 nautical miles without 
re-fueling, she points the way to a 
new era in transport and travel at sea. 
Her uranium oxide fuel is pack- 
aged in tubes of Nickel Stainless 
Steel... more than 5,000 of them. The 
fuel-element cans that hold these 
tubes are also made of this strong, 
corrosion-resisting metal. 
Wherever you look, inside the reac- 
tor, almost everything is Nickel 
Stainless Steel. 200,000 pounds of 
it are used in the reactor area: for 
the lining of the reactor vessel, for 
the coolant pumps and tubing that 
circulate corrosive “hungry” water, 
and for the control rods inside the 
atomic pile. 
At the design stage, engineers antici- 
pated the high operating pressures — 


1,750 pounds per square inch — and 
temperatures up to 508°F, They 
selected Nickel Stainless Steels to 
provide the strength and resistance 
to heat and corrosion needed to with- 
stand these rigorous conditions. 

So the next time you need more 
from a metal, remember the N.S. 
Savannah. Nickel Stainless Steel, or 
another Nickel alloy, may be the 
solution to your problem, too. 

A note to Inco will bring you 
“First Steps Towards Solving Spe- 
cific Corrosion Problems” and “High 
Temperature Worksheet”. . . simpli- 
fied forms you can use to describe 
your metal problem. Perhaps our 
technical staff has information that 
will help you find the solution. 


The International Nickel Company, Inc. 
67 Wall Street Inco New York 5, N.Y. 
uc 





Inside the reactor nearly everything you 
see is Nickel Stainless Steel to withstand 
corrosion, high temperatures and pres- 
sures that hit 1,750 psi. Reactor built by 
Babcock & Wilcox Co., Barberton, Ohio. 


INCO NICKEL 


NICKEL MAKES AILLOYS PERFORM BETTER LONGER 















In Business 


Continental Illinois Bank Plans Merger 
Making It Chicago’s Biggest 


Merger plans that would make Continental Illinois 
National Bank & Trust Co. the largest bank in Chicago 
were announced this week. Continental, Chicago’s sec- 
ond and the nation’s 10th bank, would merge with City 
National Bank & Trust Co., a relatively small bank 
warmly romanced because of its retail business. Com- 
bined resources would be almost $3.3-billion, deposits 
$2.8-billion, which would displace First National Bank 
of Chicago as the city’s largest, and the nation’s ninth. 

The exchange offer up for approval by shareholders 
calls for 1.05 shares of Continental stock for each share 
of City National. At current prices, this means that Con- 
tinental would pay about $122.85 per share—or some $55- 
million—which is far above the $85 per share at which 
City National's stock had traded before the offer. 


Duncan Quits Minneapolis-Moline, 
Which Gets New President From Outside 


For the third time in six years, Minneapolis-Moline 
Co. has a new president from the outside. He is Edmund 
I’. Buryan, who has been marketing vice-president of 
W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co. His appointment came after 
Pres. J. Russell Duncan and four other directors resigned 
from the maker of equipment for farms, construction, 
and materials handling. 

Neither Duncan nor the controlling group in the 
board—headed by Alexander Rittmaster, New York 
financial consultant—would explain the dispute. Duncan 
merely said, “You can’t have 10 managers.” Moline has 
10 directors. 

a * ie 


Defendants in Antitrust Cases 
Face Fines of Nearly $8-Million 


Twenty-nine electrical equipment makers that pleaded 
guilty or nolo contendere (no contest) in 20 antitrust 
cases in Philadelphia last week face fines that may total 
nearly $S-million. The companies and 46 employees 
were charged by the Justice Dept. with fixing prices on 
such products as turbines, transformers, and meters. ‘The 
maximum fine for each party in such cases is $50,000. 

The government agreed to nolo pleas in 13 of the cases 
BW —Dec.3’60,p33), but insisted that all but four com- 
panies and four individuals plead guilty in the seven 
“most serious” cases so that former customers seeking 
damages won't have to prove the companies violated 
antitrust laws. 


One employee, Westinghouse Electric Corp. Vice- 


Pres. W. C. Rowland, stuck to his original plea of not 
guilty to charges of fixing turbine prices. He faces a trial. 
Robert A. Bicks, head of the antitrust division, says 
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the government now 1s considering filing damages suits. 
Federal agencies can ask actual damages. States, cities, 
and private customers can sue for triple damages 

At midweek, Pres. Mark W. Cresap, Jr., of Westing 
house, announced that his company was joining General 
Electric and Allis-Chalmers “voluntarily to initiate co 
opertive studies with electric utilities and government 


agencies to determine whether damage was incurred 


Mead Johnson Reorganizes to Show 
It Loves Both Metrecal and Doctors 


Mead Johnson & Co., Evansville (Ind.) maker of 
nutritional and pharmaceutical products, this week 
announced a reorganization stemming largely from the 
success of its Metrecal for weight control (BW—Oct.22 
'60,p26). Three separate operating divisions are set up: 

Mead Johnson Laboratories, to develop the company’s 
traditional products promoted only through doctors and 
pharmacists. 

Edward Dalton Co., to “create and market medically 
validated special purpose nutritional products,” including 
Metrecal, Pablum, BiB, and new items 

Mead Johnson International. 

In effect, Mead Johnson wants to mass market 
products such as Metrecal without compromising the 
company’s close ties with the medical profession. 


U.S. Court Rejects Meat Packers’ Plea 
For Right to Diversify Into Groceries 


(hree giant meat packers this week lost a court battle 
in their war for permission to diversify into the grocery 
business by modifying the antitrust consent decree they 
signed in 1920. 

Federal Judge Julius J. Hoffman in Chicago denied a 
four-year-old petition by Swift & Co., Armour & Co., 
and Cudahy Packing Co. to be allowed to deal in gro- 
ceries and dairy products at wholesale and retail, to sell 
meats at retail, and to acquire interesting groceries. 

Hoffman pointed out that the three companies make 
47% of total meat sales, and held that if they were 
allowed to offer a full line as well as meat thev would 
gain a competitive advantage “similar to that which has 
largely eliminated the butcher shop, the green grocer, 
and the bakery shop from retail trade.” All three com- 
panies were silent on whether they would appeal. 


Steel to Drop Capacity Comparisons 


Starting the first week in January, the Iron & Steel 
Institute will stop issuing weekly steel production figures 
expressed as a percentage of capacity (BW—Dec.10'60, 
p53). Instead, the weekly figures will list tons of steel 
actually produced during the week and the previous 
week, along with the week-to-week percentage gain or 
loss. Similar figures will be given for the vear to date. The 
steel industry has long argued that the percentage of 
cepacity figure gave too dire an impression. 
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FOUL WEATHER FRIEND... : 


because you can always count on Campbell Chains to help your car stop 
.. and go in rough weather. Fact is, more motorists use and trust them 


every year. Tire chains are just one product in the complete Campbell 
line of quality chain and chain assemblies—welded and weldless 
And Campbell’s nationwide network of factories and warehouses as 
sures you immediate delivery and service. CAMPBELL CHAIN COMPANY. 


FACTORIES: York, Pa.—West Burlington, lowa—U ty WARE ES: East Camt 
Atlanta, Ga.—D } Texas—Ct 4g | - Seattle, Wash. Portland A Calif, 


THE ONLY CHAIN COMPANY WITH FACTORIES & WAREHOUSES COAST-TO-COAST 
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UNITED AIR LINES FLIES JETS TO THE MOST U.S. CITIES 
.-»-TO GIVE SHIPPERS SAME-DAY DELIVERY 


Every United Air Lines Jet Mainliner® carries freight 
—at nearly 600 MPH! A United DC-8 Jet has 10!5 
tons cargo capacity—each 720 Jet can carry 8 tons. 

No other airline can move as much freight by jet as 
United. No other airline serves so many cities by jet 
as United. This is why jet freight is important to United 

. and important to you. 

In less than a year, United’s Jets have revolutionized 
shipping techniques. For example, you can now ship 


coast to coast in less than five hours. So you can get 
same-day delivery everywhere that United Jets fly. 


eet ol 


In addition, you can ship on United’s fl 


Mainliners and Cargoliners. This combination lets | 
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UNITED 
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ship almost anything, anywhere, any 
time. So next time you want fast, reli- 
able air freight service, call United Air 
Lines. Your freight will be handled 


with Extra Care. 


THE NATION'S NO. 1 AIR CARGO ROUTE 
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The incoming Kennedy Administration faces two immediate problems 
of such delicacy and overriding importance that, in the beginning, they are 
bound to affect all else. 


One is economic softness; the other, the gold flow. Either would be 
of major concern to a new President. Together they make the incoming 
Administration’s early days doubly hazardous. 


Is there an order of priority between them? Not clearly—not, at least, 
in the minds of Kennedy’s more sophisticated advisers. They see the two 
problems intertwined. Also, long term, they see U.S. economic strength 
as the core of the answer to the problems. 


The gold problem will not keep Kennedy from attacking the recession. 
The argument is that if current economic softness is allowed to develop 
into a full-scale recession or something worse, then today’s steady drain on 
our gold supply also would become much worse. 


What to watch for: Kennedy will put a wealth-producing “capital 
investment” tag on such anti-recession programs as aid for schools, a big 
housing program, a program for relief of the nation’s depressed areas. 


None of these domestic programs is of a nature that need cause 
tremors abroad. This will leave Kennedy in position to attack the gold 
problem through a combination of devices, including some that Pres. 
Eisenhower has already ordered into effect. 


Kennedy is building confidence in himself at home and abroad during 
this period, the prelude to his Presidency. In assembling a Cabinet of 
political moderates, Kennedy is, among other things, making a pitch for 
business sympathy and understanding. Later will come the bid for full-scale 
business support. 


The first round in the fight for control of the Republican Party is coming 


soon—at a meeting of the GOP National Committee in Washington on Jan. 6 


and 7. It will be the committee’s first post-election meeting. 


The concept of a high-level GOP policy committee will be explored. 
Some middle-road Republicans think such a body—whose function would 
roughly correspond to that of the Democratic Advisory Council—might 
be able to minimize the expected power struggle between the GOP’s Rocke- 
feller and Goldwater wings. 


So far, the idea has not caught on. The Democratic Advisory Council, 
now disbanded, never carried much weight with the party’s Congressional 
leadership. It became an effective voice for the party’s liberal wing; as 
a practical matter, it created more intra-party friction than it eased. 

Some powerful Republicans think a GOP counterpart of the Demo- 
cratic council would only sharpen discord within their party. In any 
event, the Congressional leadership—Sen. Styles Bridges, Rep. Charles A. 
Halleck, and their close colleagues—will soon publish its own statement 
of party principles. Advance reports suggest strongly that Sen. Barry 
Goldwater will find more in it to applaud than will Gov. Nelson A. 
Rockefeller. 


—@— 
Note the changes impending in the Senate. 


The new lineup: 65 Democrats, 35 Republicans. This is one more seat 
than the Democrats anticipated after the Nov. 8 elections. It resulted from 
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the sudden death of Wyoming’s Republican Sen.-elect Keith Thomson. 


The Democratic Governor of Wyoming, Joseph J. Hickey, will appoint 
someone—a Democrat, presumably—to fill the seat until a special election 
is held in 1962. There’s a strong possibility that Hickey will ask the retiring 
liberal Sen. Joseph C. O’Mahoney to stay on, despite failing health. 


New Democratic interim senators from Massachusetts and Texas will 
be appointed when Pres.-elect John F. Kennedy and Vice-Pres.-elect Lyndon 
B. Johnson resign to take their higher offices. 

Gov. Price Daniel of Texas will appoint William A. Blakley, a conserva- 
tive businessman Democrat, to be Johnson’s successor until a special election 
in 1962. 

The identity of Kennedy’s successor is not yet known, but reports here 
say Robert F. Kennedy, the President-elect’s brother, has decided to run 
for the seat when a special election is held two years hence. At the moment, 
the Kennedys are said to be pressuring Gov. Foster Furcolo, with whom 
they do not get along well, to appoint someone willing to step aside in 1962 
in favor of Robert Kennedy. 

a= Q au 


The plans of Pres. Eisenhower and some of his key people after the 
Jan. 20 change of Administration are beginning to take form 

Eisenhower’s base will be his Gettysburg farm and the nearby Gettys- 
burg College. He will maintain an office on the college campus. The retiring 
President has told intimates he plans to do considerable dictating, appar- 
ently to lay the groundwork for one or more future books. 


Many of the White House staff have made their future plans. 

Press Secy. James C. Hagerty is in line to become a vice-president of 
the American Broadcasting Co., in charge of news 

Congressional liaison man Bryce N. Harlow will become head of the 
Procter & Gamble Government Relations Dept. in Washington 

Gen. Wilton B. Persons, the assistant to the President, is retiring from 
public life and will live in Florida. 

Brig. Gen. A. J. Goodpaster, Eisenhower’s White House Staff Secretary, 
will return to active army duty. 

Appointment Secy. Thomas E. Stephens wants to get into private busi- 
ness in Colorado, Arizona, or Florida. 

Cabinet Secy. Robert K. Gray is scheduled to take charge of the Wash- 
ington office of a major public relations firm. 


A bipartisan drive toward early tax relief for small business has begun 
to take shape, led by two members of the tax-writing House Ways & Means 
Committee. One is Rep. Thomas B. Curtis, a Missouri Republican; the other, 
Rep. Frank Ikard, a Texas Democrat. In tax matters, both command con- 
siderable respect from their colleagues. 


The plan in a nutshell: permit any business an annual before-taxes 
deduction equal to the capital reinvested during that tax year in depreciable 
assets, inventory, or accounts receivable. The deduction any business could 
claim for any given year would be limited to 20% of earnings or $30,000, 


whichever is smaller. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Deo. 17, 1960, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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ats tempting to quess 


but why guess when you can be sure...faster... 
with the remarkable mobile EXECUTIVE KARDEX 


Mistakes can be costly. That’s why executives who can’t So stop wading through unrelated material, costhy, tim 
afford to be wrong depend on the Remington Rand Exec consuming reports. Get the facts you need on inventory, 
utive Kardex for correct on-the-spot informatio sales, personnel, ledger, production and credit on the 
With the kixecutive Kardex, you just roll the fact you spot wit] the Re ngton Rand Exec itive Kard os It pa 
need to wherever you are. In the conference rool! a to be rig t— rig nt x her aor , 

th plant... an the office. chong 


J ent ac hle on long or ab t term lease plar 
Remington. Pland Systems 
It quickly cues you on up-to-date information wit o] 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
122 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17,N. Y 


ored marginal signals; gives whole histories at 














So clear you can 


hardly 


Album and transparent folder by Kingsbacher-Murphy Co., 


And it stays that way! 


That’s the big reason more and more sales managers 
send their men out carrying binders, albums, or port- 
folios paged with Kodapak Sheet. 

For Kodapak Sheet is crystal-clear, brilliant, and 
abrasion resistant. The Kodapak label—in an album 
is assurance of the maker’s insistence on high quality. 


It’s vour assurance of long wear and satisfactory service. 


see i1t.8 
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Los Angeles, Calif. 


Leading folder makers offer a variety of binders and 
albums made with pages of Kodapak. Look for this 


label when you buy. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Plastic Sheeting Division, Rochester 4, N.Y. 


Sales Offices: New York, Chicago, Atlanta. Sales Representatives 
land, Philadelphia, Providence. Distributors: San Francisco, Los Angeles 
Portland, Seattle (Wilson & Geo. Meyer & Co.); Toronto, Montreal (Paper 


Sales, Ltd.) 
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Leg Up for Labor in the House 


With Powell, a liberal, at the helm of the important 


House Labor Committee in the 87th Congress, union officials 


expect quick action on favored legislation. 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany had a 
word for it when he learned that Rep. 
Adam Clayton Powell (D-N. Y.) would 
be chairman of the House Labor Com- 
mittee in the 87th Congress: ““Ter- 
rible.” 

However, most other union officials 
see the succession, of the New York 
Democrat to thg important House 
committee post as an answer to their 
pravers. For 10 years, they have seen 
most of their favored labor legislation 
pigeon-holed in this committee by its 
conservative chairman, Rep. Graham 
Barden of North Carolina. When Bar- 
den last February decided not to seek 
reelection this year, Powell was next 
in line. 

The blunt-spoken Meany said he ob- 

jected to Powell on two counts: his 
insistence on writing anti-segregation 
riders into school aid bills and his sup- 
port for Pres. Eisenhower in the 1956 
Presidential election. 
e Back in the Fold—Powell returned to 
the Democrats in this past election and 
actively worked for President-elect John 
F. Kennedy. Since Kennedy’s victory, 
Powell has been one of the few Con- 
gressional leaders to visit Kennedy to 
lav out a legislative program for the 
coming session. 

The 52-vear-old Negro minister of 
the Abyssinian Church, a top political 
leader in Harlem, has promised fast 
action on a number of labor-backed 
bills and is ready to go when Congress 
opens in January. If he has disagree- 
ments with union officials, he has not 
indicated anv, and he has promised full 
cooperation with AFL-CIO and other 
labor organizations. 

The only friction between Powell and 
the labor leaders might come when 
Meany, organized labor's number one 
voice, testifies before Powell’s com- 
mittee. 
¢ Down the Line—But, so far as labor 
legislation goes, Powell’s record is right 
down the AFL-CIO line. 

In his 12 years in Congress, the 
Powell record shows: 

¢ A “near-perfect” voting record 
as measured by AFL-CIO’s Committee 
on Political Education. 

¢ Membership in the select “52 
Club” of the International Assn. of 
Machinists—those congressmen who 
“voted from start to finish” against 
the 1959 Landrum-Griffin labor = re 
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form bill, approved over labor’s heated 
objections. 


|. Labor Legislation 


Che House Labor Committee will be 
heavily weighted with liberal Democrats 
next vear, as in the past. Before, Barden 
used his vast power as chairman to keep 
legislation bottled up in the committee. 

Under Powell, the Irberal members 
will be given a free hand to take hold 
of measurers stymied in the past. He 
already has hand-picked key members 
for subcommittee posts and has handed 
out “study” assignments to prepare for 
quick committee action. 

First order of business, once Congress 










































convenes, will be two measures that 
Barden successfully sat on for years: an 
increase in the federal minimum wage, 
and new legislation to put federal funds 
into school construction and _ teacher 
salaries. Powell says he expects to push 
these measures through his committee 
within the first 60 days of the new 
session. Both were blocked in the last 
Congressional session. 
e¢ Plans—This week, the new commit- 
tee chairman huddled with his newly 
named subcommittee leaders and came 
up with these plans: 

¢ Rep. Elmer J. Holland (D-Pa.) 
will have charge of a subcommittee on 
manpower and employment dealing 


with automation and unemployment, 
and covering unemployment insurance, 
the minimum wage, aid to depressed 
areas, slum clearance and the like. Hol- 
land, in his conferences with Powell, 
also proposed a special tripartite com- 
mission of labor, management, and 


REP. ADAM CLAYTON POWELL, incoming chairman of the House Labor Committee, 


has been one of labor’s staunchest advocates during his 12 years in Congress. 
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‘Lhe mystery of radiation in space 





Before man can safely travel into space, we must 
know more about the radiation he will encounter there. 
What kind it is. How much there is. Where it is. 


A tiny Hughes radiation detector, housed in this elec- 
tronics assembly, answers these questions. It is the most 
advanced detector yet developed—a thousand times faster 
reacting, smaller, more rugged than any other. 

Hughes detectors such as this, reporting back from outer 
space, have already provided information vital to our 
Man in Space programs. Because of their small size and 
high sensitivity, Hughes detectors can do many scientific, 


industrial and medical jobs impossible for other devices. 


They can give foot soldiers an instant means of warning 
against harmful radiation. They will find many uses in 
medical research and cancer treatment. They are invalu- 
ble for controlling atomic reactors—as well as for process 
applications such as flow measurement, thickness gaug- 
ing, liquid level measurement, oil well logging and others. 
Hughes radiation detectors are a product of the Hughes 
Nuclear Electronics Laboratory—specialists in the gen- 
eration, detection, handling and analysis of radiation. 
Other Hughes achievements in the field of solid state elec- 
tronics include transistors and diodes now aboard satel- 
lites exploring space. These and other Hughes devices 
are Opening entirely new vistas for engineers—enabling 
them to create entirely new kinds of electronic gear. 

Advanced electronics is our business. Over 5,000 Hughes 
engineers constantly search for the best way to do jobs 
never done before—for new ways to do old jobs better. 


Your problem may be an opportunity for both of us. 
Please inquire 


Creating a new world with Electronics 
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Hughes Aircraft Company 
Vuclear Electronics Laboratories 


Los Angeles, California 











How important 
is book value 
in stock valuation? 


Adapted from one of the Clients’ Service Bulletins of The American Appraisal Company 


In estimating the value of closely 
held corporate stocks, the inexperi- 
enced often attach undue impor- 
tance to the net equity as reflected 
on the balance sheet. 

Some time ago, THE EX- 
CHANGE, published by the New 
York Stock Exchange, reported an 
interesting analysis of the 1055 com- 
mon stocks listed on the big board. 
At the time the study was made, 
660 stocks were selling above book 
value and 395 below book value. The 
rariations were wide: 202 stocks 
were selling at 100° or more above 
book value and 72 were selling for 
one-half of book value or less. 


Earnings more important 


The study clearly demonstrates 
the relative unimportance of book 
value as a factor affecting market 
value of the stock. Balance sheet 
figures reflect the investment and 
retained earnings less reserves and 
liabilities. They seldom purport to 
reflect current values or liquidation 
values of the long-term assets. 
Patents, franchises, trade names or 
other intangibles are often omitted 


or carried at nominal amounts. If 


management cannot earn a reason- 
able return on the investment, the 
stock will seldom be worth book 
value; but when earnings, past and 
prospective, are in excess of such a 
fair return, capital equities may be 
valued at substantially more than 
book values. 

In any valuation of capital stock, 
the present value of the corporate 
assets is a factor to be considered, 
because significant comparisons can 
be made as to the return on the re- 
quired investment. However, the 
study of earnings, growth and pros- 
pects for the future may far out- 
weigh in importance the book values 
or restated values of the underlying 
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assets. In any case, book value is a 
questionable guide to the measure- 
ment of the intrinsic value of owner- 
ship in an enterprise. The value of 
such ownership is dependent to a 
greater degree on management, earn- 
ings, dividends, business potentials, 
the trend of growth or recession, ac- 
counting policies and profit margins 
than on the stated values recorded 
on the balance sheet. 


* * * 


The American Appraisal Company has for 
many years been engaged in the valuation 
of closely held corporate equities for mer 
ger, sale, reorganization, and estate and 
gift tax purposes. Its services in this field 
have been used beneficially by owners, exec- 
utors, administrators and trust companies 
Where required, its findings have been per- 
suasively supported in court by qualified 
witnesses. American Appraisal Service is 
also widely used in the valuation of intangi- 
bles and in the valuation of an enterprise 


The AM E RIC A N 
APPRAISAL 


Company® 
SINCE 1896...LARGEST...MOST WIDELY USED 


Home Office: Milwaukee 1. Wisconsin 
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. . . union leaders don't 
relish the prospect of keep- 
ing the labor corruption is- 
sue on display . . 


(STORY on page 43) 


public officials to study technolog 
unemployment 

¢ Rep. Carl Elliott 
report on how to develop a ish p 
gram” to turn out more scientists and 
engineers and make an on-the-spot 
vev of education in the Soviet Union 

¢ Rep Fdith Green (D-Ore.) will 


D-Ala.) will 


make a study of education, particular! 
of school “drop-outs” ind iw 1] 
delinquency 
° Rep Jam Roosevelt (D-Cal 
1 


will -eport on plans for scholarships t 
bring students from Asia, Africa id 
Latin America to the United Stat 

e Powell himself intends to tal 


the chairmanship of a new subcommit- 

tee to investigat labor-management 
rane Te Id] it} 

corruption, which would have auth 

to investigate in the same areas as 


three-vear-old McClellan 
committee of the Senate 
¢ Raised Evyvebrows—This last assign- 
ment that Powell gave himself caused 
some raised evebrows at AFL-CIO head 
quarters. Union I iders have come ul 
mntinuing the McClel 


+ 


strongly against 


lan committee and obviously don’t 
relish the prospect of keeping the labor 
corruption issue on display in commit- 


tee hearings in the House—even though 
McClellan intends to 
the Senate sid 

If Powell and labor officials get alon 
it’s likelv that his investigations int 
corruption will con 
unions than on management. Labor 
officials complain that emplover prac 
tices have prettv much escaped McClel 
lan committee im 1 to 1 


do the same on 


ketecring; they would welcome exp« 
of more management pract n 


iffairs 


ll. Prospects 


With Powell at the helm, the chan 
ire that the House Labor Commit! 


will vote out a host of labor-supported 
bills. However, this does not guarante¢ 
that such measu will pas In th 
House. thev will still face not onlv th 
onservative Democrat-Republican coal 
tion but the conservative House Rules 
Committee, which successfully blocked 


ee eee 


a number of key 
previous sessions 

she ' 
¢ Minimum Wage—The first test will 


be a minimum wage bill which—al 
though the terms must still be w rked 

out—1s likely to ¢ il] for 1 $1.25 min 
imum and extension of c ge to 
ye 4-million retail and 
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The New York Central spits in winter's eye! 


To a railroad, winter had always meant drifted 
snow, frozen switches and delayed trains. Then 
Central’s imaginative research staff attacked Old 
Man Winter with a new weapon, the Snow Blower! 
A surplus jet engine from a B-36 hitched on to a 
caboose becomes a controlled hurricane swirling 
through icebound switchyards. In its wake, lights 
change from red to green, and that shipment to 
Boston you were worried about is on its way. 
The Snow Blower is one of a host of ideas 
springing from Central’s Technical Research Cen- 
ter. In this lab you’ll find Central men utilizing 
nuclear energy, electronics, all the newest tech- 
niques, plus down-to-earth common sense to de 


velop faster, more efficient freight transportation. 

Most important, Central’s research has one ma- 
jor objective ...to provide our customers with 
faster schedules, consistent on-time performance, 


and continually better service. 


CENTRAL 





ROAD TO THE FUTURE 









a INTERNATIONAL PAPER-—The Ultimate Source 











How to improve a 35-year-old paper 






(More packaging news from International Paper) | 
Read about our Gator-Hide. kraft paper line bags and many other uses, ( hite, black 





and new bleached Gator-Hide Extensible Kraft. and natural color. 
Our crattsmer 
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One f the 1 st tluable recent tions 1s widest range fr pay S I h 
( Hide I e Ki rhis t the industry. ( 
pay t oth ( he pl bab] 
It is ideal tor industrial vrappings multiwall with us for vears, 
) INTERNATIONAL PAPER New York 17,N.Y. | 
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ployees. With active support from 
President-elect Kennedy and organized 
labor, this measure has priority on the 
legislative agenda. 

This measure failed: last vear when 
the House voted a more moderate bill 
and liberal Democrats voted against it, 
in order to get another shot at it in the 
87th Congress. 

Coming along behind minimum 
wage is a construction union bill to 
ease the Taft-Hartley Act’s curbs on 
construction site picketing. But here, 
Powell may not be so cooperative. He 
has complained against craft union dis- 
crimination against Negroes by the 
building trades unions and he may seek 
to put an anti-discrimination clause in 
such a measure. 

Long-range, Powell’s committee may 
aim at amending the new Landrum- 
Griffin reform bill and the Taft-Hartley 
Act rules on handling national emer- 
gency disputes. However, these amend- 
ments will wait until Powell sees how 
much success he can achieve on aid to 
schools, education, and other social 
measures. 


No Steel Battle 


USW officers are unop- 
posed now. Rebel movement, 
strong four years ago, seems 
to have collapsed. 


There'll be no opposition for inter- 
national officers of the United Steel- 
workers in next February's election. 
The rebel leadership that came from 
nowhere to poll 200,000 votes four 
vears ago—half as many as USW Pres. 
David J. McDonald—now can’t muster 
enough support to win a place on the 
1961 ballot. 

Insurgent leader Donald C. Rarick, 
who opposed McDonald before, won't 
be eligible to oppose him. His appeal 
for support for a nomination received 
a cold reception, fell far short of the 
number of locals required. Moreover, 
rebels Nicholas Mamula, Frank 
O’Brien, and Anthony Tomko were 
frozen off USW ballots for district 
offices. 

The four men are leaders in the Or- 
ganization for Membership Rights, a 
formal successor to the “dues protest” 
movement of four vears ago. But ap- 
parently the power of the new OMR 
has been effectively shattered. 

OMR spokesmen blame “dirty poli- 
tics” and a lack of a sharp issue—such as 
the dues increase—for their failures this 
vear. However, the McDonald forces 
have been mending fences in all dis- 
tricts since the jolt in 1957, aided by 
the tough bargaining and strike that 
unified the union last vear. END 
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Arena and Rink Designers: 

« Corlett and Spackman, A.1.A. 

e Kitchen and Hunt, A.1.A. 

« Architects Associated 
Mechanical and Electrica! Engineers: 

* Vandament & Darmsted 
Structural Engineer: 

« H. J. Brunner 
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Versatile steel pipe helped put 


and keep the Winter Olympics 
in championship form 


Steel Pipe was busy behind the 
scenes as America took a rinkside 
seat at the 1960 Winter Olympic 
ice show. Inches beneath the flash- 
ing skates, over 100 miles of steel 
pipe were making and keeping the 
world’s largest expanse of man- 
made ice in top form. 

While steel pipe was freezing 
120,000 square feet of ice on the 
ground, it was busy melting snow 
on the roof. 

Award winning Blyth Arena de- 
signed to give 8500 spectators an 
unobstructed view of the ice show 
is covered by 300 feet of roof sus- 
pended from steel cables. Steel pipe 
coils provide heated air for snow 
melting on the arena’s roof to defend 
against the crushing load of Squaw 
Valley’s 450 inches of annual snow. 

The reasons that make steel pipe 
first choice for ice making and snow 
melting systems at Squaw Valley 
are good ones. 

1. Steel pipe handles heat and cold 
without serious contraction and 
expansion problems. 


2. Steel pipe does not present major 
installation problems. It is form- 
able, load bearing, rugged. 


3. Steel pipe is economical. 


4. Steel pipe in quantity is available 
quickly everywhere. 


Interested in steel pipe ice making systems? 


Write for booklet: “Steel Pipe in Ice 
Skating — The story behind the new 
approach to an old sport.” 





STEEL PIPE IS FIRST CHOICE 


e Low cost with durability 

e Strength unexcelled for safety 

e Formable—bends readily 

e Weldable—easily, strongly 

e Threads smoothly, cleanly 

e Sound joints, welded or coupled 
e Grades, finishes for all purposes 
e Available everywhere from stock 


Insist on [ep Steel Pipe 
i $ ‘ , 














—— C-8A, 


COMMITTEE OF STEEL PIPE PRODUCERS 
150 East Forty-Second Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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In Labor 


New Policies Needed for Bargaining, 


Former Top Federal Mediator Says 


Collective bargaining needs renovating, according to 
David L. Cole, former director of the Federal Media- 
tion & Conciliation Service and now an industrial rela- 
tions consultant and arbitrator. Particularly, Cole said 
in Chicago, changes should be made in negotiations 
directly affécting the national interests. 

Cole listed as four important areas in which collective 
bargaining does not work smoothly—although the public 
expects bargaining to include them: 

¢ Inflation and stability of the economy. 

¢ Productivity and the efficiency of workers. 

¢ National defense and the country’s position in 
world affairs. 

¢ Racial discrimination. 

Cole suggested that the next president appoint a high- 
level, policymaking group from management, labor, and 
the public to generate national policies in these areas, 
and that negotiating parties use the recommendations 
as “benchmarks” for contract terms. 


Workmen’s Compensation Doesn’t Apply 


In Death of Law Dean From Overwork 


If a professional man dies of overwork, is his widow 
entitled to workmen’s compensation? The Colorado 
Industrial Commission decided that she is not in a case 
involving a former dean of the Denver University Law 
School. 

Dean William Gordon Johnston died in 1958, and 
an examiner held that a fatal heart attack was brought 
on bv overzealous attention to duty and that Mrs. 
Johnston should be paid $11,961 compensation. The 
university, its insuror, and the Colorado state compensa- 
tion fund appealed to the commission, which ruled for 
them by a 2-1 vote. Mrs. Johnston plans a court appeal. 

Dean Johnston also served as president of Phi Delta 
Phi, a legal fraternity. The claim for compensation 
contended that this service was incidental to the job 
as dean of the law school. The commission majority 
held, instead, that it was “community service,” and that 
the extra effort it required was not a responsibility of 
the university. 

. * ° 


Independents Win Idaho Mine Vote, 
Move Fast to Settle Long Strike 


Negotiations aimed at ending a seven-month strike 
against the Bunker Hill Co. in Kellogg, Idaho (BW-— 
Oct.15°60,p159) were under way this week, a few days 
after an independent union wrested bargaining rights 
from the Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers. 

The new Northwest Metal Workers Union won the 
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National Labor Relations Board election 672 to 621, 
with eight no-union votes cast. MMSW is expected to 
contest the vote. 

The independent had campaigned with a slogan “Back 
to Work by Christmas.” Immediately after the election 
results were posted, Edward Adams, president of the 
new NMWU, met with company officials, including 
Charles E. Schwab, president of Bunker Hill, to reopen 
suspended negotiations. 

The MMSW struck the Bunker Hill operations in 
the Coeur d’Alene lead-zinc mining area in late June. 





With Hoffa Facing Mail Fraud Charges, 


No End Is Seen to Teamsters’ Monitorship 


Two months ago, James R. Hoffa saw brightening pros- 
pects for an end of the court-ordered monitorship over 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters and a special 
convention to reelect Hoffa. Now the situation is dif- 
ferent. 

Late this week, Hoffa was due to be arraigned in fed- 
eral court in Orlando, Fla., on mail fraud charges in 
connection with a real estate development (BW —Dec. 
10°60,p40) 

Hoffa and two others were indicted on 12 counts that 
alleged that “high, dry, and rolling land” was offered in 
“the Teamsters’ model city of tomorrow,” whereas “many 
of the lots . . . were so low and so permeated with water 
as to make them unsuitable for construction of homes.” 

Further, the grand jury said the promoters falsely 
represented the development—Sun Valley, Inc.—as spon- 
sored by the Teamsters, with Hoffa not otherwise con- 
nected with it. 

Hoffa, free on $10,000 bond, faces a possible sentence 
of five years in prison and a $1,000 fine on each count, 
if convicted 

The new indictment is expected to bar action to end 
the monitorship or hold a new election. But the mail 
fraud charges aren’t Hoffa’s only new worries. A week 
ago, a bomb exploded in the unoccupied car of a com- 
pany official who once testified against a Teamsters off- 
cial in McClellan committee hearings involving alleged 
labor extortion 

Sen. John L. McClellan said this week that Hoffa 
will be questioned Jan. 10 in new hearings that will look 
into the bombing, a challenged local election, and sus- 
pected union-underworld links in New York 
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NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY «+ TAPES - 


ELECTRICAL INSULATING MATERIALS + ADHESIVES 





MISSI 
LAUNCHER 
MADE 
MOBILE-LIGHT, 
TAKEOFF-TOUGH 


P WITH 4 
STEE 








NAXTR 


OT CAInNTL 
| Tt. = 
HIGH -S NOTA STEE 


A battlefield might be anywhere. Wherever it is, there 
may be a need for the new 10,000-pound, 36-foot 
Sperry-Rand U.S. Army Sergeant missile. That’s 
why the launching station on which the missile is as- 
sembled, aimed and fired must be light enough to be 
transported by land, sea or air. Yet it also has to be 
rugged and strong enough to assure the launcher’s 
availability for subsequent firing. 





rr 
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N-A-XTRA steels meet all the conditions of light weight, 
high strength and impact resistance. Pound for pound, 
they’re nearly three times stronger than mild carbon 
steel. They are used, not only in this mobile missile 
launcher, but in many other defense products and in 
commercial equipment such as earth-moving vehicles, 
heavy machinery and pressure vessels. 

Fabrication qualities are an N-A-XTRA bonus. Even at 
extreme subnormal temperatures, they remain tough 
and readily weldable. Conventional methods—cold 
forming, gas cutting, shearing and machining—give 
superior results, too. For further information, write 
Product Development Department, Great Lakes Steel 
Corporation, Detroit 29, Michigan. 


HAXTRA 


GREAT LAKES STEEL 


Detroit 29, Michigan 





Quenched and tempered N-A-XTRA, the best low carbo 
strength alloy steels you can buy, are available in four 
of minimum yield strength, from 80,000 to 110,000 psi 
are tough at normal and subnormal temperatures and ca 
readily and reliably welded. Sizes range from \%" to 1 


yo" 


up-to 72” wide and up to 35’ long. 





Look for the 
on the product 
it on the p 


Great Lakes Steel is a Division of NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 
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BIG HAUL for railroads in last year or so is 


new Cars. 





Special multilevel racks can stack 12 or 15 autos on a single flatcar. 


Railroads Are Snatching Autos / 


lo thousands of automobile trucking 
ompany people the picture above sym 
bolizes disaster. But to the railroads it 
represents the first major success—and 
1 sudden and dramatic one at that—in 
their two-vear-old battle to recapture 
business by selectively cutting rates and 
by using new equipment (BW —Nov.5, 
60,p47 

In 1958, approximately 87% of all 
motor vehicles were shipped to 
over the highway. Railroads 
carried 9.9%-—mostlv in box cars, us 
ually four autos to the car. Waterways 
handled the remainder. Now railroad 
officials expect their industry to handle 
25% within the next vear or two; ex- 
treme optimists hope eventually to carry 
Q5% 


new 
retailers 


Innovator—The St. Louis-San 
lrancisco Ry is generally cred 
ited with starting the trend. In 1955, 
it hauled only 7,484 new autos in box 
cars for a total revenue of $441,526. 
Then in June, 1959, it began putting 
auto-carrving trailers on flatcars, and by 
had 15.000 
estimates it will 


e The 
(Frisco 


vearend it hauled autos 


This vear it hand 


54 Tra 


90,000 cars and trucks for 
enue of $4.5-million; and, sav 
officers, 1961 looks even brighte1 

The Wabash RR, which serves more 
auto plants than most other railroads 
but which had a slightly later start than 
the Frisco, expects to carry 45,000 
autos this vear and 150,000 in 1961 
lhe same general pattern is being r 
peated the country over. The Chicago 
& North Western Ry., for example, is 
10,000 cars a month and 
“continued and __ steady 


a gross rey 


I risco 


now up to 
anticipates 
growth.” 

¢ Special Racks and Cars—Key to the 
sudden surge of business for most roads 
is the multilevel rack (picture) on which 
15 compacts or 12 standard autos can 
be loaded—with a resulting reduction in 
Hundreds of racks for existing 
flatcars, and hundreds more specialls 
built rack cars are now being rushed to 
railroads. 

North American Car Corp., a 
pany specializing in leasing freight cars 
to railroads, says that by early 1961 it 
will have 285 rack cars in its fleet. Gen 
eral American Transportation Corp. ex 


rates 


com 


pects that +00 of the 650 flat cars it 
delivering during the last half of 19¢ 
will be used primarily with auto rach 
made by other companies 
Pullman-Standard, a division of Pull 
man, Inc., reports that most of its 32( 
Lo-Dek cars ordered so far will be 
equipped with auto racks. Sale f 
‘auto-back’ quipment have alread 
amounted to $10-million for Pullman 
with the development “really only in 


its infancy,” according to the compan\ 


And ACF Industries Inc., says its Ame 
ican Car & Foundry Div. had received 
orders or made deliveries on about 25( 


new cushioned auto rack units to seven 


railroads and one rail car leasing com 
pany 

The Chicago, Burlington & Quin 
RR, with 53 multilevel cars on hand 
and at least that many more on order! 
has a tvpi 1 proble m \ f thi 
morming were running out of cars to 
fill the requirements of the auto pic 
we serve,” it reported this week 

Che shortage mav not last long, how 
ever. The output of special rail eq 
ment is rapid I 1 offi 
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fearful that with approximately 1-mil 
lion new autos now in showrooms pro 
duction may taper off. 
¢ Auto Companies Use—I'ord Moto 
Co. was one of the first manufacturers 
to use the rack equipment. Its current 
plans call for shipping about one-third 
of its vehicles by rail over some portion 
of their delivery distance. General Mo 
tors Corp., on the other hand, reports 
that rail operations account for only a 
small part of over-all business other than 
in the high-volume, Chevrolet line 
Chrvsler Corp. reports that rail ship 


ments totaled less than 2% in 1959, 
but through August, 1960, thev had 


climbed to 8%. Studebaker-Packard 
Corp., whose rail shipments amounted 
to 7% last vear, now expects to us¢ 
railroads for practically all shipments 
destined more than 350 mi. from South 
Bend—or approximately 70% of the 
total. American Motors Corp. is not vet 
using rack cars extensively but is using 
piggvback—putting trailers on flatcars 
Eventually, it plans to use the new 
equipment and ship its autos by rail 
throughout the country. 
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s Away From Truckers 


Both automobile manufacturers and 
railroads are hesitant to give specifics 
on rates ivings other than to say 
that the rail rate is usually $10 to $25 
per car under that of the trucker. In 


most case n where rail is used for 
the “line haul,’ truckers still carr 
the autos from plant to rail head and 


from rail end to showroom 


General] he more assembly plant 
in auto companv has, the 
it gives to the lroads. 


¢ Outmoded Plant System?—There 


less busine 


railroad ofh who are hopeful, how 
ever, that onomusts mav start 
questioning issemblv plant system 


so painstakit et up. It mav now 
cheaper to h finished autos fron 
few plant pecially in all the differ- 
ent sizes, shap ind colors the publ 
now deman than to ship parts t 
videlv scatt | assemblv plants 

lor a few fortunate railroads such 
the Wabash, the assembly plant svstem 
is a blessing. This railroad is able to fill 
its rack car n several important rout 
in both directions bv hauling different 
make autos. | ther railroads, though 








the empty return haul is a problem 
rhe Frisco, for example, which has no 
clearance problems to speak of and 
therefore can use three-level cars, is now 
experimenting with two-level cars. It 
hopes to get return haul items such as 
boats and possibly propane products by 
using collapsible containers. 

¢ Unhappy Truckers—Trucking com 
pany executives are understandably un- 
happv about all this, but apparently 
their bitterness has slackened somewhat 
‘rom early davs of the shift. Bruce 
Massev, vice-president-general manage! 
of Automobile ‘Transport, Inc., a De- 
troit-based haulawav for Ford Motor 
Co. cars, savs that as a direct result of 
Ford’s shift to the rails his employment 
has been reduced 40% in the past vear 
It could drop 60% before the shift is 
completed, he estimates. 

“We'll have to readjust to the new 
situation,’ Massev savs. “I think we’ll 
come back to some extent, but our long 
distance hauling mav be gone forever.” 

Not every one affected bv the shift 
has greeted it this calmly. Last May, 
sulphuric acid was poured from an 
overpass on 150 cars traveling over th« 
The railroad took to riding 
‘shotgun” on its trains, though, and 
the “mishaps” have stopped. END 


| Tisco 
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CENTURY MOTORS 
ARE RIGHT FOR 
ANY PUMPING JOB 


There is a service-proved Century motor for almost 
every industrial pump application—for centrifugal 
pumps, condensate pumps, chilled water pumps, recip- 
rocating pumps and many more. Dependable Century 
motors have been performing outstanding pumping 
service for years in industrial plants, on farms, in power 
plants, in heating and air-conditioning units, and on 
hundreds of other demanding pumping applications. 

Century motors have the precise speed regulation 
important in pumping. And they are exceptionally well 
protected against dirt, dust, and the severe moisture 
conditions frequently found in most pump applications. 

Century standard squirrel cage motors are shown on 
this page on typical pump applications at Exchange 
Park, Dallas, Texas’ completely air-conditioned “City 
within a City”’. 

1. Duplex condensate pumps driven by two Century 

squirrel-cage 5-horsepower motors. Pumps are in a pit 
where dust and dirt make motor ruggedness important. 


. Century 75-horsepower squirrel-cage motor drives a 
condensate water pump. 


. Six chilled water pumps driven by a series of two 
Century 5-horsepower motors, two 15-horsepower 
motors and two 20-horsepower motors are in the 





power plant of this large commercial development site. 


Century motors on these three pump applications 
have been operating for years without service or main- 
tenance problems — proof of Century motor depend- 
ability. 

Century Electric application engineers have years of 
experience in applying the right motor to your job. 
Contact your nearest Century Electric sales office or 
authorized distributor for more information about de- 
pendable Century motors. 


CENTURY ELECTRIC COMPANY 


St. Louis 3, Missouri Offices and Stock Points in Principal Cities 








MARKETING 
MARKETERS’ PROBLEM: 





How to Whet a Sated Appetite 


For anyone who is trying to sell 
goods, the chart on the right presents 
a challenging, if discouraging, trend. 
That trend is almost certain to shape 
the marketing efforts of almost every 
company next year—and, more than 
likely, for some years to come. 

In fact, it is a sure sign that market- 
ing, swathed as it has been for so long 
in the jargon of pedants and theorists, 
will have to go back to work. An era 
of the peddler has arrived. 

The relatively easy selling days of 
the 1940s and most of the 1950s, even 
during periodic bobbles in the economic 
trend line, can now be counted as off- 
cially dead. Growing productive ca- 
pacity has coincided with a consumer— 
and, hence, industrial-demand which 
has flattened out at a level far below 
what industry has geared itself to mect. 
¢ The Whys—Several reasons account 
for this, despite rising incomes even in 
periods of slack time. First off, the 
untapped markets for goods—particu- 
larly hardgoods—which developed dur- 
ing the Great Depression and then 
during World War II, have been satis- 
fied. The consumer is just not so 
hungry. Besides that there has been an 
important change in the family status. 
Compared with the immediate vears 
after the war, families today are older, 
with children making demands on the 
purse in a significantly different manner 
from when thev were tots. The teenage 
population is soaring—and teenagers re- 
quire hefty amounts of cash for school, 
clothing, food, doctor and dentist bills, 
and a mvriad of incidentals. 

This change in family spending re- 
quirements accounts for much of the 
steady, almost spectacular, increase in 
the amount of the consumer dollar 
going into services. What’s more, as 
might be expected, the cost of these 
services has been climbing rapidly as 
demand for them increased. This vear, 
for the first time, services took 40% 
or better of the total consumer dollar 
left after taxes. 

All of this has turned the rather 
enjoyable postwar game of consumer 
selling into a race among competing 
manufacturers of the same industry as 
well as between various products and 
services seeking claims on the family 
income. 
¢ Hind Sight—Looking back, it is clear 
that there were omens of what is now 
all too apparent. Take autos. As far back 
as 1956, it was obvious that the Amer- 
ican public had taken a fancy to for- 
eign small cars, not just as a fad but 
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One of a series of 
analyses of key 
elements in next 


year’s business situation 
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of a revolt against the ex 
pensive, large U.S. makes with their 
costly maintenance. 

Discount houses mushroomed as con 
sumers flocked to their untidy counters 
to get what they needed at a price. The 
popularity of books debunking Amer 
ican industry, “its marketing practices, 
and the quality of its goods was a tip 


rere 


off, too. The acceptance of imports gen- 
erally, priced right and with distinctive 
features, could have foretold a disen- 
chantment on the part of the consumer. 
The continuing failure of what 
seemed to be a sure-fire product—color 
television—was a clue that the public 
wasn't on a spending spree. So was the 
stretchout of the replacement cycle i 
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Jeffrey Permaseal 
Tol l-e-mret- Tae ma ailel' es 
sands of tons of sin- 
ter mix in modern 
sintering plants. 


\ These idlers are 
| permanently sealed 

oe against dust and 
i f dirt; greasing inter- 
4 \ | vals are measured 
“| ‘in years. 


Photo courtesy of United States Rubber Company 











U. S. Steel Corporation sinter plant at Saxonburg, Pennsy!- 
vania, built by Dravo, has design capacity of 15,000 tons of 
sinter per day. Jeffrey idlers carry all belt conveyors. 





McLouth Steel Corporation, Trenton, Michigan Works 
include Dravo-Lurgi sinter plant equipped with Jeffrey 
conveyor equipment. 





U. S. Steel Corporation sinter plant at Gary, Indiana, built 
"by Dravo, is fully equipped with Jeffrey idlers on belt 
conveyors. 


Sintering technology 
helps America’s 
steel industry grow 


As engineering-constructors for heavy industry, Dravo 
Corporation, Pittsburgh, is in an excellent position to 
help industry apply advanced technology. The strong 
trend toward agglomeration of iron ore is a case in point. 


Sintering is used to help prepare iron ore for more 
efficient reduction in blast furnaces. When coarser, 
high grade iron ores were plentiful, sintering was not 
widely used. Now sintered iron ore production in the 
U. S. is more than double what it was five years ago 
—because sintering processes now make it possible not 
only to use soft or fine ores, but to increase blast furnace 
capacity in the bargain. 

Such new ideas, brought to life with well-engineered 
equipment and machinery, help steel—and all industries 
—grow in production and productivity. 

America’s leading firms can look to Jeffrey for depend- 
able, highly efficient equipment that mechanizes the 
handling of materials. In these new Dravo-Lurgi iron 
ore sintering plants, Jeffrey supplied conveyor idlers 
for thousands of feet of belt conveyors, plus many 
other components. 


Jeffrey serves every basic industry with mechaniza- 
tion—conveying and processing equipment, transmis- 
sion and mining machinery. Sales-engineering service 
worldwide; standard products stocked by authorized 
distributors. 

The Jeffrey Manufacturing Company, 960 North 
Fourth Street, Columbus 16, Ohio. 
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from start 


YODER 
PIPE & TUBE MILLS 


A Yoder engineer can help you realize 
remarkable savings in the manufacture 
of ferrous or non-ferrous pipe or tube. 
He can show you how present Yoder 
Pipe or Tube Mill owners are increas- 
ing production, lowering over-all manu- 
facturing costs and reducing downtime 
through use of Yoder Mills 


If your products require pipe or tubing 
from %" to 26” diameters, Yoder Pipe 
or Tube Mills and accessory equipment 
can help you produce your product 
more efficiently to meet today’s com- 
petitive markets. 


In addition to Pipe or Tube Mills, Yoder 
engineers and builds a complete line 
of Slitting equipment and Cold Roll- 
Forming Machinery. 


For complete information 
on Yoder Tube Mills... send 
for the fully illustrated, 64 
page Yoder Tube Mill book 
... it is yours for the asking, 





THE YODER COMPANY 
5530 Walworth Avenue + Cleveland 2, Ohio 


~ PIPE AND 
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automobiles and appliances. Today, onc 
close industry observer estimates that 
the life of television sets as far as the 
consumer is concerned is now 11 vears, 
rather than the nine vears upon which 
the industry had based its plans 

e The Magic Is Gone—By now, it is 
increasingly clear that what worked in 
the postwar years has lost its magic. 
Huge promotional budgets aren't 
enough to stir consumers into excited 
action; the Edsel and its failure is a case 
in point. Organization tricks—putting 
heavy responsibility on product line 
management—which seemed such a 
handy and scientific solution to the 
marketing problem—have also lost their 
impact. The final, almost desperate, 
alternative of the past couple of years 
has been steep price cutting at the ex- 
pense of profit margins—with appliance 
prices, for example, far under their post- 
war highs in the years when people 
stocked up. Not even this has persuaded 
the consumer to spend in the manner to 
which industry had become accustomed 
during the lush 1950s. 

What is even harder to take is the 
fact that, unlike previous periods, wait- 
ing for a new superboom to rescue in- 
dustry from its plight now seems almost 
futile. Eventually the soaring sixties 
may develop, but there is every likeli- 
hood it will be two, three, or even four 
vears before basic economic forces, such 
as much larger family formations (page 
127), spark a new marketing boom 
e New Thinking—In the face of all 
this, marketing men are looking at 1961 
is the year when sharp attacks on the 
fundamentals of moving goods are in 
order. It has been fashionable in recent 
vears to talk about the hard sell or the 
marketing concept. But now the fine 
words have to be translated into basi 
and continuing action at the market 
place 

What can companies do? Several 
things—and they add up to the grubby 
job of putting a company’s best brains 
into the frontal attack that today’ 
competition calls for. If the attacks 
aren t spectacular it is because the spec 
tacular has already been tried, and 
found wanting 
¢ Sales Job—More than ever befor« 
the president of a company must as 
sume the role of salesman. No longer 
can he afford to delegate the messy job 
of selling to staff specialist or to field 
and product managers. As Anthony E 
Cascino, vice-president of marketing for 
International Minerals & Chemical 
Corp., says: “I am constantly amazed at 
the number of presidents of large com 
panies who feel it is below their dignity 
to engage in commercial conversation 
There can be only one marketing head 
of a company—and that’s the presi 
dent.” 

It is his job to sell the big customers 


What's more, he is going to ha to 





provide encouragement to th 
sales group by being intimat 
quainted with his company’s marketin 
problems. His key marketing peopk 


at the same time, must have the con 
viction and courage to convert top 
management into salesmen 

¢ Central Planning—This implies a 
shift away from the decentralization of 
uthority and responsibility that char 
acterized the easy selling days. Central 
planning, on a day-to-day as well a 
long-term basis, will be necessary 

I'raining, too, will become ever more 
important. Too many corporations de 
vise sales and marketing _ training 
schemes that give their staffs know] 
edge about their products, but fail to 
gear the training to tough competition. 
¢ Distribution Channels—Today, the 
realities*6f that competition simply re- 
volve around the fact that there 
such a plethora of goods available at 
every level of the distribution channel 
that only the keenest knowledge of 
customer needs and requirements will 
wrap up a sale 

In the days of shortages and relative 
scarcity, a manufacturer could look at 
his distributors and dealers as handy 
outlets for his goods, ready to act as 
easy targets for his blandishments. To 
day that is changed. Inventories are 
being pushed back to the factory. Re« 
tailers and_ distributors 
loaded with goods—knowing, as ther 
do, they can get shipments on a mo 
ments notice 
¢ Something for Everybody—If there 
is any secret of selling in toda\ 
it is simply to accept the fact that the 
factory is no longer in the saddle. Now 
the smart marketer is returning to a 
fundamental of salesmanship: There has 
to be something in it for everybod' 
the consumer, the dealer, and the dis 
tributor As W. Cameron Caswell, 
McKinsey & Co., Inc., consultant, put 
it: ““Marketing men today are having 
to ask themselves this question: “Who 
making money handling this?’’ 

In other words, a marketing plan 
today must make sure that not only the 
factory, but every level of the distribu 
tion process ends up with a good deal 
loday’s retailer or distributor can ask, 
in a way that he hasn’t been able to 
since World War II, what’s 
him. There are just too many choices 
of other products for a manufacturer 
to ignore the needs of his distribution 
system. 
¢ Rough Road Ahead—This kind of 
merchandising means knowing—and de- 
vising ways of solving—the problems of 
the direct customer. During the ng 
years of easy selling, a marketing strat- 
egist could overlook h 
customer—the distributo1 \ favorite 
game was to devise ways to reach 
ultimate consumer, 
head of the middle levels of distribu 


refuse to be 
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in it for 


immediate 
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Uniformity . . . uniformity of taste, flavor, color, and consistency . . . is essential in building 
repeat sales for foods and beverages. Uniformity is top target for food engineers. 

But how do you prevent Auman errors in your plant . . . the occasional miscount, 
the blurred reading of a gauge stick, the unexplained “off-flavor” batch? 

Automatic metering is the industry’s answer . . . Neptune meters for accurate 
measure of water, liquid sugar, flavors, and oils. Neptune’s newest processing meter 
helps insure uniformity by accurately delivering the same quantity to every batch. It even 
hands up a printed ticket as proof. Saves time, prevents rejects, makes sure of the taste. 

For your business, too, Neptune may have a better way to measure and control. 
Through research, new products, and the growth of its subsidiaries, Neptune now means 
more than just meters. Write for information today. 


LIQUID METERS 
NEPTUNE METER COMPANY) Gas meters 


19 West 50th Street * New York 20, N. Y. ELECTRONIC SYSTEMS and COMPONENTS 
for MEASUREMENT and CONTROL 





















tion. No more. What's more, what the 
distributor or dealer needs may be sim- 
ply knowing how to make money in 
the business. If a manufacturer can 
show him how, he will likely get the 
business. 

Finally, in the rough days that lie 
ahead, a premium is going to be placed 





on sweating out the fat in the distribu 
tion channels. No big breakthroughs, 
perhaps, but detailed examination will 
be needed of long-held practices—such 
things as how goods physically reach 
the marketplace, the method and media 
of advertising and promotion, the num 
ber and pattern of distribution points, 





the analysis of product line to deter- 
mine inventory policies that 
closely reflect movement of goods 

One consultant summed up_ the 
whole problem: “Management is just 
going to have to learn to get its hands 
dirty.” And he adds: “We certainly 
are.” 


more 


ls Sunday Selling Really Illegal? 


Supreme Court is again asked to rule on the legality 


of the blue laws. While the religious issue is still present, the 


big factor this time is competition among retailers. 


The nine justices of the U.S. Su- 
preme Court last week wrestled with a 
legal problem whose roots stretch back 
to the foundations of the nation—and 
beyond that to the reign of the Roman 
Emperor Constantine 

The problem: Can the state ban com- 
mercial activity on Sunday? 

Actually, the Supreme Court heard 
arguments on a bundle of cases being 
ippealed from lower court decisions, 
which go both ways on a state’s right 
to regulate Sunday selling 

Once upon a time, the justices would 
have concentrated on the constitutional 
problems the blue laws present because 
of their religious implications. But this 
time they are ruling more on the mar- 
ketplace facts of life. 

What the court is being asked to do 
1; allow a state government—if it chooses 

to call a halt on one of the strongest 
surges in marketing: that is, the trend 
for more merchants to stay open longer 
hours each day and more davs of the 
week. 

All told, 40 states have laws on the 
books to regulate this trend, some of 
which are enforced. But a Supreme 
Court decision in favor of a state’s con 
stitutional right to regulate Sunday 
sales would give a strong impetus to 
those merchants all across the country 
who want to keep their competitors 
shut on Sunday, as thev are them- 
selves 
¢ Uproar in Houston—A ruckus that 
broke out in Houston recently illus- 
trates the to-do over the situation. Late 
in November, a big new discount house, 
Globe Discount City, opened with 
prices and hours that thoroughly rat- 
tled Houston merchants. On Globe's 
first weekend of business, including 
Sunday, a crowd estimated at 100,000 
turned out and “bought like mad.” 
Globe’s aggressive tactics evoked pricc 
wars, and strong protests from the local 
Retail Merchants Assn., and other re- 
tail and church groups 

In a step unusual for department 
stores, which generally hew to the tra- 
ditional selling hours, Joske’s of Hous 
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ton, a member of big Allied Stores 
Corp., announced it would keep its 
Gulfgate branch open on Sunday 
Joske’s insists it was not discount com- 
petition that forced its hand, but a de- 
sire to waken the community to the 
problems of Sunday openings. Actu- 
ally, Joske’s stayed open just one Sun- 
day. Last Sunday it was closed 

The uproar smoked out of the 
mayor's office a tough legal decision that 
had been in the mavor’s hands for 
months. In it, Citv Atty. Richard Burks 
ruled “. . . it is the recommendation of 
the city legal department that the State 
Sunday laws be enforced, inasmuch as 
the Texas courts have consistently held 
them to be constitutional.”” The mavor 
made the ruling public and urged re 
tailers to observe the law (which ex- 
empts some businesses) on a voluntary 
basis. 
¢ The Big Issue—This one incident 
makes it plain that the controversy be 
fore the Supreme Court reflects mostly 
the new competition for consumers’ 
dollars. It’s also involved with many 
Americans’ mid-Twentieth Century at 
titude toward Sunday as a day to play 
golf, swim, or go to the ball park, 
rather than as a time of quiet religious 
observance. It’s mixed up with the 
suburban husband’s use of the family 
car during weekdays and the need of 
housewives to shop on weekends, includ 
ing Sunday. Huge new shopping cen 
ters in the suburbs with doors open 
long hours are part of this shift, as ar 
trafic-jammed downtown areas, wher 
shoppers often hesitate to go (BW 
Jun.8°57,p62) 
¢ Contradictory—This is the first time 
since the turn of the century that the 
Supreme Court has pondered the 
legality of blue laws (they were upheld 
then) 

The three state laws considered last 
week by the court—Pennsylvania, Mas- 
sachusetts, and Marvyland—all have an- 
cestors reaching back to the 17th Cen- 


tury. Even though they have been 
watered down, they remain complex 
and sometimes contradictory statutes 


Briefly, here are the cases the court 
will decide 
¢ A Springfield (Mass.) supermar- 
ket, which, among other things, sold 
Kosher food, got a court injunction 
prohibiting the state from enforcing its 
blue law. The store claimed a third of 
its sales were on Sunday. A three-judge 
federal court ruled 2-to-] that the Mas- 
sachusetts statute was unconstitutional. 
The state appealed this decision 
e Five Orthodox Jewish met 
chants from Philadelphia were charged 


with violating a 1959 amendment to 
Pennsylvania’s 1734 blue law that 
prohibits the sale of certain goods 
The merchants asserted that their 


religious beliefs prevented them from 
staying open for business from Friday 
night to Saturday nights, and, 
the blue laws prevented them from 
operating on Sunday, they were at a 
competitive disadvantage. The 
argued the law interfered with the free 
exercise of their religion 
e An Allentown (Pa.) 
house, Two Guys From Harrison-Allen- 
town, Inc., made no claim that it, as a 
corporation, was being discriminated 
against religiously. But it asserted that 
its customers have a right to shop on 


since 


ilso 


discount 


Sundav if they want to. Pennsylvania 
courts convicted Two Guvs of blue law 
violations 

e Finally, seven employees of a 
Two Guvs store near Glen Burnie, Md., 
who were convicted under Marvland 


Marvland 


illows 


blue laws, asserted that the 
law was contradictory 
commercial operations at some bathing 
beaches on Sunday, while their em- 
ployer could not open for business 
¢ Religious Overtones—Most of th 
argument before the court in the four 
cases centered on the religious overtones 
of the blue oes of the statutes 
acknowledged that states have the right 
to legislate that one dav in seven must 
be a dav of rest. But thev claimed which 
day cannot be specified, because no 
matter what day was picked someone 
would suffer economic 
ple, Mohammedans consider Friday a 
holy day. Thus, if Friday were selected 
as the legal day off, Mohammedans 


since if 


laws. T 


loss. For exam- 


would lose onh one dav of work a 
week; Christians and Jews would lost 
two 


Blue law 


backers retorted that “one 
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cost-cutting These are STRIPPIT 


Mobile Demonstrator 
Units, trucks equipped with actual 
STRIPPIT Fabricators, Flex-O- Drills 
and other metalworking equipment. Every day, throughout 
industrial America, they offer on-the-job proof that the 
STRIPPIT way is the most efficient and economical way to 
punch holes. Want to improve your own tooling and produc- 
tion methods? Write or call Wales STRIPPIT, Akron 10, 


ideas 


BUFFALO HYDRAULICS DIVISION, BUFFALO, N.Y.; MANZEL DIVISION, BUFFALO, N.Y 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN; HUNTINGTON DIVISION, HUNTINGTON, W.VA 
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New York, and ask them to put your plant on the itinerary. 

Wales STRIPPIT Inc. is just one of the units of Houdaille 
that serve such varied industries as aircraft, automotive, chem- 
ical, petroleum, electronics, metalworking, rail and marine 
transportation, and steel. 

Houdaille (say ‘‘Hoo-dye’’) has 60 plant locations in the 
United States and Canada. If you'd like to know where they 
are and what they make, drop a postcard to the Secretary, 
Houdaille Industries, Inc., 1280 Main St., Buffalo 9, N. Y. 


FAIRMOUNT TOOL & FORGING, INC., CLEVELAND, OHIO; DETROIT DIVISION, 
WALES -STRIPPIT, INC., AKRON, N.Y. AND LOS ANGELES, CALIF,; PROVINCIAL ENGINEERING 


LTD., NIAGARA FALLS, ONTARIO; HOUDAILLE INDUSTRIES DIVISION, OSHAWA, ONTARIO; STRIPPIT TOOL & MACHINE CO., BRAMPTON, ONT.; HOUDAILLE 


CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS, INC., MORRISTOWN, N.J.; BUFFALO CRUSHED STONE CORP., BOWMANSVILLE, N.Y.; 


R. H. WRIGHT, INC., FORT LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA. 


HOUDAILLE 


one of North America’s fastest growing corporations 











South Carolina's skilled machinists 


produced a record increase 


000,000 in machinery and 
industrial and home use 
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South Carolinians play golf the year 


around ...and take their choice of 
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INSTANT DECOR 


Speed of installation and infinite design options 
highlight this moveable partition system 
based on extrusions of Olin Aluminum 


In less than one h 


fixtures and furnitu 
men armed with r 
than screw drivers. Ar 
can revamp the layo 
speed of original installat w or existing 
1ings— equals an 
f decor is all t limitless. V inels and 
transoms may be glass, wi nyl tterned metal, 


or burlap. Color combi 























A distinguishing feature 





its integral, clip-in lighting ar 
Vital to the system are a 
tom design. Working w 
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HOW WORTHINGTON 
PRODUCTS WORK 
FOR YOUR PROFIT 


PUMPS THAT RUN FREE FROM MIDNIGHT TO 1 A.M. 


Outside these pumps look like their predecessors. Inside they are distinctly better—so much so, in 


effect, that they run free one hour in every twenty-four. & These vertical turbine pumps supply up 
to 25,000 gallons of water per minute to an industrial process or municipality from a deep under- 
ground or nearby water source. & Heart of the pump is a series of rotating units and their housings, 
called impeller and bowl assemblies. Worthington engineers took a fresh look at these two critical 
parts. They experimented with new design formulas and new surface finishing techniques. H What 
was the result? These Ultra High Flow pumps are now in production . . . each with an average increase 
of efficiency of 4% to account for that free hour of performance. M Significant? Well, it’s up to $3600 
saved in operating costs for a 500-hp pump running 8000 hours a year. And it’s just one measurement 


showing leadership of Worthington products. Worthington Corporation, Harrison, New Jersey. 
g } g } g } ; 
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Steel tire chains last a lot longer—and have more 


bite—when they are reinforced with hardened 


steel “lugs or “bars” welded on the cross-links 


for Strength 
ee g 
Economy 


Versatility 


When the snow gets deep, and when the highways are glaze 
reassuring to know your tires have a steel ‘‘bite’’ for sure starts 
when you might have made the trip safely without 
of mind when the going gets slippery 

Bethlehem furnishes steel to a nus ieading chain 
rht now you're probably using a number of other prod 
A bird cage perhaps. Hair pins, coat hangers, and the sprit 
1 | rings. Or the nails, bolts, and screws in your workshe 
And Bethlehem n ist about every kind 


fant 
ll car lengths 
lengths 


7 Val ik, 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 
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dressing Machine Co. is being provided by 


James D. Kingery (left) as president and 


John M. Kingsley as board chairman. 


Old Pioneer Gets 


When James D. Kingerv took over as 
president of the old Elliott Addressing 
Machine Co. a vear ago, he felt he had 
stepped back into the 19th Centurv. “It 
was like walking into a museum,” he 
recalls, “‘and discovering it isn’t a mu 
scum at all, but a factory still produc- 
ing a solid line of Model T equipment.” 

Kingerv’s reaction wasn’t exaggerated 
because Elliott Addressing Machine, 
now renamed Elliott Industries, was an 
extreme example of the antiquated 
family-owned manufacturing companies 
that still survive in New England. Its 
weathered brick facade was  indistin- 
guishable from dozens of others nearby 
Inside, the president’s office, lined with 
built-in wooden file drawers, gave visi 
tors the impression of a country hard- 
ware store, and the production plant 
looked like the carlv Industrial Revolu 
tion shops described in Charles Dick 
ens’ novels. 
¢ Successful Pioneer—Despite appear 
inces, the 65-vear old Cambridge, 
Mass., company was a going concern. A 
pioncer in the addressing field, its sales 
of machinery and supplies (estimated 
it slightly under $10-million) had_re- 
mained steadv and profitable for vears 
Meanwhile, the addressing industrv has 
been growing at a rapid rate, spurred by 
the expansion of. such direct 
mail advertising, charity and 
credit cards. Todav, total industrv sal 
ire estimated at about $100-million a 


veaqr 


uses as 


drives, 


This solid position in an expanding 
made Elliott an attractive 
package when it was put up for sale 
early in 1959 by Harmon P. Elliott, 
of founder Sterling Flliott 


industry 


grandson 
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NEW DIRECTION for the old Elliott Ad- 












The winning bidder was Bessemer Se- 
curities Corp., of New York, and Bes- 
semer president John M. Kingsley 
picked the 44-vear old Kingery to bring 
Elliott into the Twentieth Century 

Kingery’s experience included a stint 
as a management consultant and _ sev- 
eral vears as a Bell & Howell Co 
president—he headed their stamping 
machine subsidiary. But when he ar 
rived in Cambridge, he didn’t know 
where to begin making changes. Th« 
conditions, he found, raised the ques 
tion of whether it would be wiser and 
cheaper to liquidate everything but the 
company and start from scratch 
¢ Informal Operations—He was shocked 
to find that each addressing machin« 
was a single worker who 
carried the blueprints in his head 
Naturally, there were no production 
controls « st accounting. As one old 
emplovee told him, “Harmon 
didn’t believe in accounting or 
else that was formal.” 

Kingery was also amazed to find that 
there single engineer in the 
production or design departments. New 
products had been designed by Harmon 


vice- 


name 


made by 


just 


mu h 


u isn't 


Elliott when the mood struck him, 
built by shop mechanics and sent to 
the offices in the field. Then the sales 
men went ind to see if there was 
need for the new item. In general, the 
basic principle of the machines hadn’t 
been changed since early in the 

turv, savs Kingery, and were obvioush 
built to last forever. The trouble was 
that they looked as antiquated as open 


plumbing and Kingery felt they were out 
of place contemporary officers 
¢ Rule-of-Thumb Administration—Th: 


ew Blood 


company’s administration 


was 
ducted as much by rule of thumb as the 


con 


production end. There was no real 
budgeting and the company’s 47,000 
active customer accounts ran without a 
credit manager. One clerk handled all 
the communications with 51] branch 
offices and the subsidiaries in Canada 
and Great Britain. And the advertising 
program was restricted to the classified 
pages. 

In the field, things were in the same 
unorganized state. Branch managers 
received only occasional sales directives 
and hadn’t attended a national sales 
meeting or been called in to the home 
office since 1938. And without a 
national sales manager or regular in- 
structions, each manager pretty much 
ran his own show. Credit policies varied 
from office to office—some managers had 
never heard of Dun & Bradstreet’s serv- 
ice—and prices were often set locally. At 
times, managers even put out their own 
contracts for replacement parts. 
¢ Reasons for Survival—Because of its 
haphazard management, how had EF] 
liott managed to survive and make a 
profit? 

The answer, according to Kingery 
was that “the basic concept of Elliott’: 
products remained strong.” They did 
the job they were designed to do and 
were established in the field with a 
long-standing reputation. But an Elliott 
field man adds, “It’s lucky we didn’t 
have stiff competition from a_ better 
product.” 

Elliott’s early start in addressing ma 
chines gave it another advantage. It had 
1 lot of old customers who steadil\ 
ordered supplies. Companies such as 
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Look what you can't see... 


In a Paterson Overlay Paper you 
can’t see the paper! 

You can see the attractive metal 
fleck pattern in this particular paper 

.and that’s a// you can see after 
the paper has been put under heat 
and pressure and saturated with a 
special plastic resin. 

A Paterson Overlay Paper is the 
starting point for the surfaces of many 
famous plastic laminates. You prob- 
ably have one of these laminates on 


your kitchen counter tops. The bril- 
liance of its colors and patterns- 
which seem to float—is due in large 
part to a Paterson Overlay Paper 
which has turned transparent on the 
laminate’s surface during the manu- 
facturing process. All you see is the 
pattern. All you feel is a hard, wear- 
resistant surface ... 

But it all started with the disap- 
pearing act of a Paterson Overlay 
Paper. 


“Something Special in Papers” 


PATERSON PARCHMENT PAPER CO. 


PENN 


Manaae ment 


AKIIA 
VANIA 








Montgomery Ward bought up to a 


million stencils a vear Stencils are 
made of sensitized paper held in a 
cardboard frame about two inches wid¢ 
bv four inches long. The address is 
imprinted on it with a typewriter 

¢ Growth in Potential—But Kinger 
ind his bosses at Bessemer Securities 
weren’t interested in coasting along on 
Flliott’s reputation and supply reorders 
As Kingslev states, “Elliott was attrac 
tive because it was in a position to 
really grow.” And Bessemer, which 

1 family holding company with 1 
sources of about $300-million, is in a 
position to help Elliott along. Kingsles 
expects Bessemer contacts to help both 
in financing expansion and in generat 
ing equipment sales 

Bessemer’s faith in Elliott’s potential 
is demonstrated by the fact that th 
icquisition marked the first time that 
Bessemer acquired more than a minoriti 
interest in a About half of 
Bessemer’s assets, which are invested 
for the benefit of the heirs of steelman 
Henrv Phipps, are in holdings of com 
mon stocks with most of the remainder 
in real estate 

The Elliott deal, savs Kingsley, was 
“the first time we bothered with the 
problems of management.” 

e Aggressive New Staff—As_ Elliott's 
new president, Kingerv decided that the 
first thing he needed was a new staff of 
top executives brought in from aggr 
sive companies. He wanted people wh: 
would “put the company at the top of 
the field soon.” 

Tvpical of the men he hired wa 
Francis D. Whiting who has been with 
Kingerv at Bell & Howell and had 20 
vears experience with Remington Rand 
As marketing vice-president for Elliott 
Whiting moved fast to rebuild the old 
sales force. The job “‘is like erasing 
blackboard full of writing,” he = savs 
And he admits that depriving the 
branches of their self determination was 
like walking into 2 hornets’ nest 

So far, the sales force seems to bi 
idjusting rapidly to its new boss. Sales 
in 1960 were expected to drop slighth 
because of the new management but 
instead have climbed almost 5% over 
1959. The company’s first real prom 
tion campaign—a combination of direct 
mail and trade book ads—brought 
enough leads Jast month to pre 
each salesman with about 33 prospect 
Chicago sales manager George Gr 
savs, “For the first time we’re swamped 
with so many leads we don’t know 
to handle them.” 


comp ny 


Whiting is also building 
company’s first sales policy guid 
having his regional managers (recruit 


from IBM, Underwood, and Ren 

ton Rand), write down sample 
cedures in simple English. “Our 
competitor was ourselves,” hi 

“AV would ften trade to high t 1} 
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more companies depend on Hertz Rent A Car because 


HERTZ has more offices, 
more cars, more service! 
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Hertz rents spanking new, sparkling clean Chevrolets and other fine cars 


Hertz means dependable service everywhere! 





Hertz is the world’s largest rent a car company, with 
the cleanest, best cared-for cars, a nationwide tele- 
type system for reservations, and the most efficient 
personnel. When you rent a new Chevrolet or other 
fine car from Hertz, you get the same quick and relia- 
ble service in every Hertz office, everywhere you go. 


Next time you need a car, call Hertz or your travel 
agent to reserve a car anywhere — and find out how 
easy and practical renting cars for business can be! 








HERTZ puts you in | the driver’: s seat! mace Ae 





Chorge Hertz service with your HERTZ AUTO-meotic Chorge Car mericon Expres te Blanche, Diners’ Club or other accredited charge cord. 
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engineering, Dot 
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Unlocks the Productive Power 


of a Fine Plant System 


- old cast iron ma 

In the complicated job of producing Ideal Cement, 
who comes from G 

enormous quantities of raw material are used, huge Delco \ppli ince Dir 


amounts of fuel and power are consumed, and first of a new lin 
complicated equipment of tremendous size is re- June, 19% 
equipment 
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quired. To put these elements in a cement plant to 


less business asset will go 1 ma 
, . operate 
At Ideal Cement Company, personnel average from > 

C rw Ul 
15 to 16 years’ service per man for the entire plant than the old 


system. At some Ideal plants, this record is over controls, and hav n} vo attach 


20 years, but, on an average for all plants, it goes instead of 143 a ories. An adde 
. ¢ sus will be program of parts stan 
back to 1946 for men in key production jobs. Al- I ; ‘oun 
ardization t 
Also in the worl though 
business, they are a progressive, energetic, remark- about 18 months awav. is a full 


though these men are old hands at the cement 


ably young group of people who have made cement mated svstem that will | limed 
production their career. The reservoir of cement printing 100,00 

compared to the 

hour = capacity 

machines 

boost over tl 


plant operating experience which they represent is 


a business asset so essential and so valuable that 











without it even the finest and newest plants could 
not function properly. It is one of the major reasons that Elliott estim 


why Ideal Cement Company has been able to the competitors machines 

e Merger Move—Besides bec 

demonstrate outstanding growth and progress in lerger Move— . 
’ . Sales organization and 

the years since the end of World War II ‘gee : 

: products, Kingery exp 


the merger route One icquisition 1 
IDEAL CEMENT COMPANY pending at the moment and Bessemet 
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Used to be that this vending machine producer could expect to package 
65 machines a day for shipment. Their Acme Idea Man was convinced 
that an Fl Strapping Machine would increase efficiency, speed service 
and cut costs. 

Right he was. Today, this same manufacturer can package up to 
three times as many machines—with only ha/f the manpower. 


Look further into the facts on how you can benefit from Acme Steel's 
leadership in steel strapping methods. Clip the coupon now. 


IDEA LEADER IN 


STRAPPING 


At National Vendors, Inc., Acme Idea Man Tom Parsons 


(right) helped develop this efficient, 
money-saving system (Idea No. S4-9). 


ACME STEEL COMPANY 
Acme Steel Products Division 
Dept. BFS-120 

135th St. & Perry Ave. 
Chicago 27, Ill. 


Please send me Idea No. 
S4-9 and examples of how 


major companies in my field 
use Acme Steel Strapping. 


Name 
Title 
Firm 
Address 


City 


DOGO cee 
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Everybody's Playing It Safe 


During 1960, caution has been the 
watchword for consumers. This showed 
in the sagging market for major appli- 
ances and in the heavy inventory that 
automobile dealers are carrving. But 
most of all, it showed in the marked 
slowdown in the rate of new consumer 
credit extensions (chart). 

In 1959, in spite of the steel strike, 
consumer credit led the economy up- 
ward. Consumer installment borrowing 
jumped $5.4-billion, which was slightly 
larger than the gain in consumer credit 
during the credit “spree” of 1955. But 
1960 has been a different storv even 
though domestic new car sales, which 
normally have a close relationship to 
swings in consumer credit extensions, 
are higher this vear than last. 
¢ Disappointing Increase—According to 
the Federal Reserve, the increase in 
consumer borrowings in October was 
only $130-million, the smallest monthh 
increase since the end of 1958. This 
small rise, on top of comparatively poor 
showings in August and September, is 
discouraging to the consumer credit in- 
dustry. Most industry experts say that 
the net increase in consumer borrowings 
this vear may not run over $3.5-billion 
At the beginning of the vear, these 
same experts were freely forecasting a 
$6-billion rise (BW—Dec.12’59,p58) 


Moreover, there are signs that the 
current slowdown will continue into 
196] In fact, some industry people 


be net re- 


1961, 
essions of 


ire predicting that there will 
payments of consumer credit in 
is there were during the 
1954 and 1958. But 


msumer 


74 Finance 


credit men are somewhat more opti- 
mistic. ‘The majority are fairly confident 
that consumers will be increasing their 
borrowings next vear. And if they do, 
it should help stimulate 
activity. 

Although consumer borrowing is not 
coming up to expectations, the banks 
and sales and consumer finance 
panies are not outwardly disturbed 
lhev feel that the consumer has proved 
to be a good budgeter, refusing to over- 
extend his commitments after heavy 
borrowing in 1959. Consumers are now 
in a position to increase their borrow- 
ings, and the industrv feels that, some- 
time next vear, their business is bound 
to rise. 
¢ Small Lenders Complain—Many of 
the smaller finance companies think 
that thev could do much more business 
right now, but have been hampered by 
their inability to Chev 
complain that the big banks, which ar 
their chief source of funds, have 
niggardlv in extending them credit, pat 
tially because they are competitors 
Most banks deny this charge. Thev say 
that the small finance companies aren’t 
getting more credit onlv because their 
paper is not top grade. In other words, 
the banks think that a number of the 
finance company customers art either 
slow or delinquent in paving back on 
installment loans and that this casts a 
shadow on the credit standing of the 
companies 

This is one of the problems facing 
the consumer credit industrv. The in- 
unemployment, and the 


economic 


com- 


own borrow 


been 


crcas¢ in 


smaller pay envelopes in many sectors 
have cut the appetites of both borrow 
ers and lenders. Although personal in 
come has continued to increase, 
potential borrowers have been forced 
out of the market and others already in 
debt are finding it difficult to pav off 
their loans. 

e New Credit Pattern?—The 
is faced with other problems that help 
to explain the diverse predictions about 
1961: 

e The pattern of credit purchases 
of automobiles during the late summet 
and early fall differed sharply from pri 
vious periods. Normally, there’s 
bulge of credit extensions at the end of 
the automobile model vear as marginal 
buyers come in shopping for bargains 
But this vear, the expected bulge failed 
to develop. Nor, as the October figures 
show, was there a boost in credit buving 


Wai 


industry 


D 


ifter the start of the 1961 model veai 
e The proportion of autos sold on 
credit may be dropping. It’s too earl 


to draw any definitive conclusions, but 
some finance company 
looks as if the share of 
credit (about 66% in recent 
receding. And with auto loans making 
up the biggest segment of 
credit, this 
lenders. 

¢ Influence 
sumer credit blames 
cars for some of its troubles. It savs the 
compacts are responsible for upsetting 
the normal seasonal pattern—and for a 
low level of extensions. Obviously, the 
lower cost of the compacts means that 


economists sav it 
cars sold on 


vear;s 1S 


onsulcl 


f 


could mean troubl 


of Compacts—Th« on 
industr 
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EK. new product ideas, spark your thinking with the dozens of things 





plastics can do. 


Plastics speed production—sturdy epoxy printed circuits for TV sets, 





computers, and military electronics are a good 


example. Plastics can be beautiful and tough at the same time — look at the 
| 
color and durability re ——— that vinyl brought to floor 


tile. Plastics stretch service life—a big factor in using phenolic for fh 
v \) 


washing machine agitators. They can introduce new sales features, as in * 














shatterproof m4 1. styrene drinking tumblers. They open up new 


design opportunities—the polyethylene squeeze bottle A 


/ 


is a 






classic. With all this, plastics have a unique ability to keep costs 


down...note the increasing use of plastics in appliances and automobiles, 





Start thinking now about plastics. The more plastics, the better, 


NEW IDEAS THRIVE ON PLASTICS 


And Bake ire Brand plastics give you the widest choice of the most useful plastics 
available today — polyethylenes, epoxies, phenolics, styrenes, and vinyls. Their 
variety offers greater likelihood of getting the material that’s precisely right for your 
new product ideas. The unsurpassed technical resources and personnel of Union 
Carbide Plastics Company are ready to help in working out your plans. For a brief 
outline, mail the coupon today. 
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Union Carbide Plastics Company, Dept. 104 
Division of Union Carbide Corporation 
270 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me your 1961 Materials and Data Guide to 


l 

I 

I 

| 

| BAKELITE Brand Plastics, 
| ; 

l 

l 

| 


UNION 


CARBIDE 


NAME 


FIRM NAMI 





STREET CITY ZONI STATE Bakewite and Unton Canpipe are registered 


trade marks of Union Carbide Corporation. 
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Automation: for you? how much? how fast? 





along the range of automated production there is an of 








an 


optimum point for you / Westinghouse can help you find it 


Your ultimate goals in automation may be anywhere on the spectrum from sequencing of operations to data 
logging to full ‘on-line’ computer control. Wherever the optimum point for your requirements, it must be 
reached on a financially sound and practical basis. 

Westinghouse will help you plan your progressive stages of automation on a step-by-step basis, so that you 
achieve your goals. The coordinated system engineering and compatible equipment necessary to attain each level 
of automatic production is thus available from a single source, single responsibility. You can automate as far 
and as fast as your needs and finances dictate—and achieve improved product quality and higher productivity, 
that leads to higher profit margins. 

Let us know your objectives by calling your local Westinghouse representative. You can be sure... if it’s 


Westinghouse. Progressive Automation 


(w) Westinghouse 












Wise buy 
for safe 





drivers 





TM V-BAR 


TIRE 
CHAINS 





A set of TM V-Bars in your trunk is as 
sensible as a spare tire. Over 600 traction 
points keep you going on snow and ice— 
make starting easy—stopping safe! TM 
V-Bar Tire Chains cost less than the 
average towing charge—far less than a 
fender repair. Sizes to fit all domestic 
and foreign cars, and all snow tires. 
Why not pick up a pair today? 


S. G. TAYLOR CHAIN CO.., Inc. 
Plants: Hammond, Indiana 
3505 Smaliman Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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they produce a lower volume of con 
sumer credit—for both new and used 
cars. 

Finance men also say that for the 
first time in years, the trend of used 
car prices has turned down, almost cn- 
tirely because of Detroit’s introduction 
of the compact car. This has produced 
substantial complications for the auto 
finance companies, which must consider 
the resale value of the cars thev finance. 
According to Rav H. Matson, vice 
president of the First National Bank 
of Chicago, losses on repossessed cars 
ire the highest in 25 vears. 
¢ Rise in Delinquencies—But the gen- 
eral economic slowdown is just as much 
to blame for the current problems of 
the auto loan companies. This is re- 
flected in the rise in delinquencies. One 
of the largest sales finance companies 
reports that it is still fighting with dc 
linquencies originating during the 1959 
steel strike. 

Che result of such unfavorable credit 
experience has been a tightening of 
credit terms by most of the large sales 
finance companies, which in turn has 
contributed to the slowdown in credit 
extensions 

Pacific Finance Corp., the fifth-rank 
ing auto finance company, says that it 
is being “very selective’ in its loans 
right now, and that this has been a big 
factor in the 30% drop in its volume of 
auto loans this vear as compared to last 
Other large companies report similar 
policies, especially 
financing is concerned. 
¢ Slower Growth Rate—Over-all, t! 
consumer credit industrv is witnessing 
several changes that may mean a lowe! 
rate of growth in consumer credit and 
sharper competition among the insti 
tutions lending to consumers 

For one thing, consumer credit 
no longer expanding faster than per 
sonal income, which had been the cas« 
up until about 1957. All through the 
postwar period, repayments on con 
sumer installment debt, as a_ percent 
of disposable personal income, have 
been climbing. In 1946, repayments 
were only 4° 
income; by 1957, this figure was over 


where used cal 


( 


of disposable personal 
13%. Since 1957, consumers have be 
unwilling to extend themselves furth« 
This does not mean that 


consumc! 
credit has stopped growing. With dis 
posable personal income going up 


steadily, there’s been a rise in new ex 
tensions of consumer installment credit 
ind 1960 will see the total outstanding 
reach an all-time peak of over $42-bil 
lion. But the rate of growth in con 
' 
sumer credit has slowed down sharply 


There’s another restraining element 


Average maturities on sales finance con 
tracts—particularlv on auto loans—which 
ilso had showed a steadv increase in 
earlier vears, have stalled. A big facto 
in 1955 redit rise was the stretchout 


onsumer loan L hie 
maximum term for new car contracts 
jumped from 24 to 36 months, and a 
significant number were written for 42 
months. 

This liberalization of credit term 
brought a great number of new bor 
rowers into the consumer credit market 
for the first time. It also meant that 
finance companies suffered big credit 


in the length of 


losses when some of the deals made for 
longer than 36 months went bad 
e Playing It Safe—Today, there seems 
to be little chance that the finance com 
panies are in a mood to trv credit liber 
alization as a means of boosting their 
business. With credit losses already go 
the tend- 
ency is to do just the reverse and tighten 
terms. 
This means that there is very little 
chance of a big upsurge in credit exten 


ing up—in some cases sharph 


sions. If economic activity took a sud 
den and sustained turn for the better 
it might mean an increase in consume! 
borrowings by those who are now un 
employed or who 

usual. But the finan 
not in a position to lengthen terms ot 


earning less than 

COMpPAanies Alt 
to welcome questionable credit risks 
¢ Personal Loans—Just about the onl 


irea in consumer credit that has not 
experienced 1 slowdown thi ear is th 
personal loan fic] Chi p t] ) 
cause of the new t plans that tl 
commercial banks a pushing (BW 
Mar.7'59,p55 ind partly because an 
increasing number of Ompanies are gct 
ting into the small loan business. A 
cording to Arthur Rosenbaum on 
mist for Sears Roebuck Acceptan 
Corp., personal loans in 1960 accounted 
for more busin than anv other con 
sumer credit a ) term f n 
credit extended Au ins, howeve 
ire still biggest ta utstanding 
credit—$18-billion compar vith $10.8 
billion for personal loans 


All the major sales finance 
with the exception of General Motor: 
\cceptance Corp 
loan field 


¢ Omp ICs 


Their entry has meant a sub 


Stantial imcrea in ympetitior 1 the 
small loan fiel And it should mean 
continued increa th mount of 
personal loan utstanding 

But it is doubtful that the expan 
in personal loan in take up the 
howing in durable goods borrowing 
And anv big upturn en n sizabk 
increases in aut redit extensions and 
borrowings for oth big-ticket 
inces. In the past, th nsumn 
stimulated the economy during ft 
periods by continuing tf yu wh 
finance companies h ncreasec 
market bv liberalizing term N 
hnance compan vaiting } 
ng—that consumers will b : 
more goods. S up onc | ink \\ 
have the monev provided 
want to use it END . 
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CHEMAGINATION 


MAKE CLOTHING THAT CAN'T BURN It looks like cotton, is cotton. Turn a flame on it: it doesn’t 
blaze up, doesn’t glow, retains strength. Cotton’s new character comes from treating it with a Hooker 
phosphorus chemical, THPC.® PROTECT A MISSILE from being eaten alive by its own oxy- 
gen. To stop rapid, almost explosive oxidation, the remarkable Fluorolubes® spread a slippery blanket on 
control parts—a blanket not even pure oxygen can destroy. FOIL THE FREELOADERS 
that, unchecked, can gobble up billions of dollars in corn, cotton, and meat on the hoof. To the architects 
of new insecticides we provide a potent and versatile building block called C-56.® It’s an intermediate stud- 
ded with six atoms of chlorine, a sturdy base on which to construct the intricate chemical configurations 
that spell quick death to enemies of abundance. For more ideas on how to put chemagination to work in 
your industry, send for the complete list of Hooker chemicals. 


HOOKER CHEMICAL CORPORATION HOOKER 


112 FORTY-SEVENTH STREET, NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 





At work on the fan deck: 


Five Wagner Type EP, 
75 hp, 480 volts, 1750 
RPM Motors. 








ORS HELP MARLEY TOWER 


PRODUCE MORE POWER FOR BURBANK 


This is the new Marley Class 600 Double-Flow 5-cell cooling 
tower at the power station of the City of Burbank, California 
... the newest thing in cooling tower design. Its job: to cool 
water to get more kilowatts from steam. 


Wherever water cooling is vital to plant capacity, product 
quality or customer comfort, chances are you'll find a Marley 
Cooling Tower. You'll probably find Wagner® Motors there, 
too. They’re on this tower in Burbank, driving the huge fans 
used in the tower's cells. 


The job is a rugged one. It calls for motors that can operate 
without attention month after month... motors that can stand 
constant exposure to all kinds of weather and to high humid- 
ity, the number one cause of motor failure in cooling tower 
applications. 


Wagner Type EP Motors meet these requirements. All vital 
parts of these workhorse motors are totally enclosed, and are 
sealed against moisture by a series of grease retaining grooves 
between shaft and housing. Running shaft seals, at both ends 
of the frame, prevent the entrance of water into the bearing 
housings. The frames, endplates and conduit box are made of 
heavy cast iron for extra protection against high humidity 
and corrosion 

What about your requirements for motor drives that must 
operate under adverse conditions? Versatile Wagner Totally 

Enclosed Motors can meet them, whatever the application 
They are available in standard ratings through 500 hp. Call 
your nearby Wagner Sales Engineer for full details, or writ 
for Bulletins MU-224 and MU-230 


BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Wagner Electric Corporation 


6460 PLYMOUTH AVENUE, ST. LOUIS 33, MISSOURI 











In Finance 


Cut in British Bank Rate, IMF Sale 
Help Ease the U.S. Gold Position 


Treasury officials last week welcomed several moves 
that they regarded as helpful to the U.S.’ international 
financial problems. 

The U.S. gold stock, which had fallen below the 
$18-billion mark for the first time in 20 vears, scored 
a net gain of $267-million last week and rose to $18.1- 
billion. The big gain resulted from a fortuitous $300- 
million sale of gold by the International Monetary Fund, 
with $33-million going to foreign accounts and the rest 
to the Treasury. According to the IMF, it is seeking to 
increase its earnings and is putting the funds received 
from the gold sale into interest bearing government 
securities. 

The U.S. position also was helped by a reduction in 
the British bank rate of 54% to 5% over the long run; 
this looms as a much more significant development, 
because it narrows the gap between interest rates in 
New York and London, and should help to stem the 
outflow of dollars. In addition, Germany may lower 
its discount rate again, which would be another move 
favorable to the dollar. 

Foreign central banks are still gaining dollars, but 
thev demonstrated a good deal of restraint in exchanging 
their dollars for gold. They are continuing to build up 
their dollar balances, which suggest that they have not 
lost confidence in the dollar. And if the spread in rates 
between the U.S. and Europe continues to narrow, 
there is a good chance that the gold drain will show a 
further slowdown. 


Court Rules Alleghany Corp. Must Make 
Stockholder List Available to Murchisons 


The Murchison Bros. of Dallas won a round in their 
battle with the Kirby interests for control of Alleghany 
Corp. when a New York State Supreme Court judge 
ruled that Alleghany’s stockholder list must be made 
available to the Murchisons. But the war goes on. 
Charles T. Ireland, executive vice-president of Alleghany, 
said that the company would appeal the decision and 
added that “whether or not the Murchisons get the stock 
list will depend on the outcome of the appeal.” 

According to Alleghany, the Murchisons want the 
stock list in order to win back control of Investors 
Diversified Services, Inc., a big mutual fund outfit that 
is a major Alleghany holding. Before the court, Alle- 
ghany’s lawyers argued that the Murchisons would use 
the list to acquire Alleghany stock off the market so that 
they would not push up its price. Alleghany also ac- 
cused the Murchisons of diverting about $4-million from 
Investors Mutual, Inc., one of the funds in the IDS 
group, to three banks so that it could be used as a credit 
base for their own purposes. 
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The court rejected these charges, saying that they 
were “generalities” and noting that a specia) committee 
of Investors Mutual had investigated them and found 
that they “are without basis in fact.” 


Government Actions Against Mergers 
Under Ciayton Act Analyzed by NICB 


Close on the heels of Continental Can Co., Inc.’s 
court victory over government antitrust charges, the 
National Industrial Conference Board this week released 
a report analyzing 57 cases in which corporate mergers 
or acquisitions have been challenged by the government 
under Sec. 7 of the Clayton Act over the past 10 years. 

In general, the survey found that effect on the mar- 
kets, rather than the size of the companies involved, 
was the major reason for Clayton Act anti-merger action 
on the part of the government. 

Of the 43 merger suits instituted against manufactur- 
ing companies in the period studied, more than one-third 
were directed against companies that ranked below the 
300 largest manufacturers. And actions were taken 
against only 2% of all the recorded merger or acquisition 
moves made by the 300 largest manufacturing companies. 

The NICB does not eliminate size as a criterion. It 
found that a merger is more likely to be challenged if 
either the acquiring corporation or the acquired com- 
pany—or both—are among the top 10 in their field or if 
they have sales or assets of over $10-million. But the 
study also points up two other important considerations: 

¢ Mergers between companies in the same or re- 
lated fields are more likely to invite Clayton Act actions 
than those between suppliers and customers or general 
“conglomerate” mergers. 

¢ Acquisitions involving only a portion of a com- 
pany are much more likely to escape government opposi- 
tion than acquisitions of whole divisions or whole com- 
panies. 

. * + 


American Express Wins Court Fight 
To Change Terms of Credit Card Deal 


American Express Co., which got its start in the credit 
card field by absorbing the American Hotel Assn.’s 
Universal Travelcard, won a court fight last week that 
will permit it to change the terms of its original deal. 
From now on, hotels that honor the Amex card will 
have to use the company’s centralized billing service, for 
which they are charged a commission of from 3% to 
5%, depending on their volume. 

Under the original plan, hotels could bill Amex card- 
holders directly—thus avoiding any commission. Ac- 
cording to Amex, this was resented by their cardholders; 
and it also meant a loss of revenue to the company. So 
it informed the hotels using its card that it would 
demand centralized billing, which brought a suit in the 
New York State Supreme Court from the American 
Hotel Assn., charging that the original contract was still 
valid. The court ruled, however, that Amex had a right 
to make the change. 
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w= Can You 
ip That could come out of tests 
GE is starting on ultra high 
voltage transmission. It'll be 
needed as power use expands. 


4 


In the rolling Berkshire Hills near 
Pittsfield, Mass., last week a General 
Electric man threw a switch and 710,- 
000 volts began to push current along 
three giant overhead transmission lines 
(pictures). It was the heaviest voltag 
ever used power transmission, by 
110,000 volts, and was three to seven 
times greater than that normally used 
by U.S. utilities 

The switch throwing highligl 
what may be a general shift in th 
country to Extra-High Voltage (EHV), 
a form of transmission that has alreac 
achieved great succe ind massi 
savings in Europe 

EHV—arbitt lefined toda 
anything above 2 volts—make¢ 
possible to send more electri 
much greater distances than the n 
conventional smaller voltage lines 

A typical mile of EHV line m 
cost three or four times as much 
ordinary line, but it could d 
as much work 

(hat arithmetic takes 
ing when you realiz 
trical capacity 
every 10 vears since 
flicked on his first g 
1882: today, « ipacl 
million kw., which 
old expansion rat 
pacity will hit 340-mil 
and 680-million in 
¢ Expansion—It will 
amount of money to i 
lines to handle tha 
And the utilities 
the fast rising costs 
ind rights of way and 


rates to a minimum 





competition of natural g 


Che key to cutti 


ing 

lies in going to 
opinion of Gen 
house Electric, and 
have been experimenti 

You can easilt 

the elementary physics 
mission. ‘The voltage 
driving current thi 
higher the voltag 
quantity of current 
will go through a giv 
ble the voltage and 
current 

“NORTH STATION” of GE’s experimental line has a special, high voltage transformer, The work that 

designed to step up ordinary voltage from the Western Massachusetts Electric Co. system can do, the 

to as much as a record 750,000 volts. on both the quan 
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Move Power at 1,000,000 Volts? 
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IMPULSE GENERATOR that will make the light- 


to test selected spots along the line. Some of the towers have lightning collectors. ning is assembled inside the dome. 
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power is simply the product of the 
——- and the amperage. Thus, if you 
double the voltage on a given wire, you 
also double amperage and end up trans- 
mitting four times the power over the 
same size wire. 

There is still another advantage. 
There are always losses when electricity 
is transmitted. The distance you can 
transmit economically depends on the 
size of the losses. At ordinary voltages, 
the principal loss is caused by the resist- 
ance of the wire. The amount of power 
lost in this way depends only on the 
amperage (actually, the square of the 
amperage) and not on the voltage. Thus 
if you move power at high voltage and 
correspondingly low amperage, the 
losses are less, and it is economical to 
transmit it farther. 

As in all good things, there are 
catches in EHV. It takes‘ bigger towers, 
bigger conductors, bigger just about 
everything. ‘The standard problems of 
conventional voltages are intensified. 
Lightning will be an increased threat, 
and no one knows precisely how much 
protection will have to be built in. At 
very high voltages you begin to run into 
another kind of loss called corona loss 


—the “leakage of energy during trans- 
mission,” which has cut the efficiency 
of a line as much as 50%. The old 


public relations problem of interference 
with nearby radios and TVs will be 
heightened. 

Then there’s the conversion question. 
As of now, only 3,100 circuit miles of 
the 326,000 circuit miles of transmis- 
sion lines in the U.S. can handle EHV. 

A large part of this lag is due to the 
research that has yet to be done on 
EHV. Nobody but the big utilities and 
the bigger suppliers can afford it. And 
EHV isn’t something you can get into 
just by buying equipment that’s worked 
out overseas. For one thing, utilities 
abroad don't worry about radio or TV 
interference the way American utilities 
do, and general performance standards 
among forcign utilities, according to 
American utilities, just aren't up to 
what they are in this country. For in- 
stance, utilities abroad wouldn't worry 
too much if a line were shut down a 
day. This would be a major tragedy, 
however, for an American utility. 

This lag doesn’t worry bouncy, fast- 
talking Pier Abetti, manager of GE’s 
$7.5-million EHV project in the Berk- 
shires. He’s convinced that the work 
his company is doing plus that of Wes- 
tinghouse, the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, and many major private utilities, 
will eventually lead to a nationwide 
ie al arm operating far more cheaply 
and efficiently than the present lines. 

Besides moving more power over 
fewer lines, EHV saves a great deal on 
the expensive business of acquiring 
right of way. Under the law the re- 
quired width of the right of wav is 
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determined by voltage, not wattage. A 
line carrying 650,000 volts usually has to 
have a 300-ft. right of way, while one 
carrying the conventional 115,000 volts 
needs only 100 ft. But the higher volt- 
age can produce 36 times as much 
power. Near bie cities today, EHV 
right-of-way costs could run from $40,- 
000 to $80,000 a mile—more money 
than the line itself would cost—but they 
would still run less than enough right 
of way to move the samé power at lower 
voltage. 

The long distance transmission } HV 
makes possible could go a long way to 
solving the old utility problem of bal- 
ancing out peak-load periods because a 
national grid could take advantage of 
the difference in time zones. A utility 
in Kansas City, say, could draw power 
from Los Angeles during such a peak 
as dinner-getting time. Later, when the 
dinner peak moved on to Los Angeles, 
the utility there could draw on Kansas 
City. 

The day when utilities “can ship 
their coal by wire” would be brought 
appreciably closer by EHV. Today, the 
generating station has to be located 
reasonably near the customers; the coal 
to fuel it has to be transported from the 
mines. With EHV, the generating 
plant could be practically at the pit 
head, with the big lines then delivering 
power to customers even thousands of 
miles away. 
¢ Varying Costs—The cost of achieving 
all these benefits can vary tremendously. 
For a rule of thumb, General Electric 
says that a 115,000-volt line—com- 
plete with towers, insulators, and ground 
wires, but without terminal facilities 
costs between $15,000 and $20,000 per 
mile. Right of way can add $5,000 
$25,000 per mile to this. 

Compare that with the estimate for 
an EHV line carrying 345,000 volts, and 
therefore nine times as much power as 
the 115,000-volt line. GE says the 
big line would cost around $70,000 
per mile, with $8,000-$50,000 added 
for the right of way. 

Terminal equipment would be in 
about the same proportion. A 115.,- 
000-volt transformer costs about $115,- 
000, compared with something like 
$450,000 for a 345,000-volt job. 
¢ Elsewhere—EHV, with load centers 
and distribution points sometimes 
thousands of miles from power centers, 
is fully operational in British Columbia, 
Sweden, France, Germany, and Russia. 
Voltages range from 380,000 to 
525,000, maximum. Except for British 
Columbia, these same countries, along 
with Japan, Switzerland, England, and 
Canada, are doing advanced ‘research 
with systems ranging from 425,000 
volts to 600,000 maximum. 

Research in the U.S. has been much 
more limited, and pretty much _ re- 
stricted by expense to GE, Westing- 


house, and the very large utilities. The 
GE. project in the Berkshires is by far 
the most probing, but these other com- 
panies arc doing important work 

Westinghouse is putting up three ex- 
perimental 750,000-volt lines in Apple 
Grove, W. Va., working with the 
American Electric Power System. In 
the higher altitudes of Leadville, Colo., 
Westinghouse is evaluating results of 
tests with 500,000-volt lines, carried 
out with the Public Service Co. of 
Colorado. Westinghouse first got into 
EHV work with American Electric 
Power, with a 500,000-volt line at 
Brilliant, Ohio, in 1946. 

American Electric Power now has 
1,200 circuit miles of EHV lines, out 
of its total of 13,600 circuit miles reach- 
ing seven states. The EHV lines con- 
nect with 770 circuit miles of KHV 
operated by Ohio Valley Electric Corp., 
and 97 circuit miles belonging to 
Commonwealth Edison in Illinois. All 
these lines carry 345,000 volts. 


Bonneville Power Administration 
has an EHV svstem—362,000 volts, 
maximum—in the Pacific Northwest. 


Pennsylvania Electric Co. this year 
energized a 13-mile, 460,000-volt, max- 
imum line as part of the Gencral 
Public Utilities System. : 

TVA is building a seven-mile line 
that can carry up to 460,000 volts, and 
will be spliced into a large system that 
will handle 161,000 volts. 

Somewhat overshadowing all this 
work is the Berkshire project, where 
GE is putting up $6-million of the cost, 
with 12 other companies sharing the 
remaining $1.5-million. 

Of this setup, only the half-mile 
“North Section” was energized last 
week; the four-mile “South Section” 
will go on line sometime next year. 
For now, the testing will be mostly in 
the 460,000-550,000-volt range. In 
1962, the complete system will run 
tests at up to 750,000 volts. The vear 
after that, the line will be turned over 
to Western Massachusetts Electric Co. 
to be field tested for nine months as 
part of a 115,000-volt link in the 
utility’s svstem. Ultimately, Abetti savs 
GE may trv for 1-million volts. 
¢ Test Equipment—GE’'s test equip 
ment on the project is a maze of in- 
struments that will make 152 different 
electrical, mechanical, and meteorolo- 
gical measurements every 20 minutes 
during fair weather and every two min- 
utes in bad weather. 

All the readings will be transmitted 
to the GE instrument room at the 
“North Station,” right on the power 
line, where a tape will be made to feed 
into an IBM 705 computer. The com 
puter’s job is to figure out the best 
combination of towers and conductors 
for a given EHV system, and what to 
do about the old enemies of lightning 
and corona loss. END 
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...helps electrical contractors lighten the business of living 


A vital part of every modern home, school, office building and 
industrial plant is its electrical wiring system. 

This hidden network of copper wires and cables puts electric power 
to work for everyone, makes living and working brighter and 
easier. Electrical contractors and maintenance engineers everywhere 
know they can rely completely on the high quality and 


long, dependable service life of Phelps Dodge wires and cables. 


PHELPS DODGE \PPER PRODUCTS 


Corporation « GOO Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 





FIRST FOR LASTING QUALITY—FROM MINE TO MARKET 
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Now, from The Dobeckmun Division— 


unconverted TRYCITE—for marketers and 





manufacturers who do their own packaging! 








Available now through Dobeckmun, Trycite, a polystyrene film. product of Dow packaging films research. is now yours to 
use in unconverted form ... together with whatever technical assistance you may need... plus expert packaging counse! 
from the acknowledged leader in the field. Keenly priced to be competitive, Trycite possesses unexcelled sparkliag 
transparency. Trycite will not become brittle with age. neither will it crack or deteriorate. Trycite does not absorb 
moisture, thereby eliminating distortion. Trycite’s economy, excellent ageing, and dimensional stability make it especially 
suitable for the overwrapping of games, toys, novelties, and paper products of al! kinds. If you do your own packaging 
investigate Trycite — cali the source that delivers the service as well as the goods. 


THE DOBECEMUN COMPANY <i> 


A Division of The Dow Chemical Company, Cleveland 1, Ohio « Berkeley 10, California - Offices in most principal cities. 


#*T. M. The Dow Chemical Company 
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Do-It-Yourself Gadget for Builders 


Roll-Forms Aluminum Siding on Job 


Like so many other industries, builders can now take 
their own little fling at vertical integration. .A portable, 
do-it-vourself system for roll-forming aluminum siding 
right at the job-site (picture) has just been -introduced 
by Roliton Corp., an affiliate of Aluma-Kraft Mfg. Co 

The machine, called “Roliton,” comes complete with 
aluminum coil, available in a range of colors. lRoliton 
claims that by custom-fabricating their siding right at the 
construction site, builders can cut out the normal 10% 
waste thew're often stuck with when factory manufac- 
tured siding is cut and fitted. 

The Roliton fabricates either .024 or .019 gauges of 
siding, cutting it automatically to the lengths needed; 
and it’s compact enough to travel in a small truck. The 
system will be leased on a five-year basis, at $200 a month. 


Splurge of New Processes in Steel 
Promises Lower Costs, Higher Strength 


Three different twists in steelmaking—two that are 
supposed to cut the metal’s cost, the other, boost its 
strength—have been announced in rapid succession. 

One cost-cutter will get going next May, when con- 
struction will begin on a $40-million plant in Anaconda, 
Mont., that will extract iron direct from waste copper 
slag, then smelt the iron into steel. 

The two partners in the plant will be Webb & Knapp, 
Inc., and Strategic Materials Corp., with Anaconda Co 
supplying the copper slag. The plant is being built by 
Koppers Co., Inc. Webb & Knapp claims the process will 
produce steel at a “highly competitive” cost. 

Another way for producing presumably cheaper steel— 
the “Madaras process,” which was never before licensed 
in the U. S.—will finally get a serious trvout in Coolidge, 
Ariz. The Arkota Steel Co. is building a plant there that 
will produce 75 tons of high-grade iron and steel a day, 
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based on a direct reduction technique developed in 1936 
by Julius D. Madaras, now president of Madaras Steel 
Corp., which issued the Arkota license. 

The Madaras process doesn’t take coke or scrap iron; 
steel and iron are made directly from iron ore by passing 
hot reducing gas (hydrogen and carbon monoxide 
through the ore, until all the oxygen is carried away and 
the ore is “reduced” to a hard, sponge-like consistency. 
The sponge is then fed into the furnace for melting. 

Uranium is the material that is expected to strengthen 
inexpensive, plain carbon, and low alloy steels without 
“substantial” increase in their cost. The Canadian go 
ernment a few days ago revealed details of a process for 
alloving uranium with steel. It claims that by adding 
one Ib. of uranium to a ton of steel, the strength of the 
steel, its resistance to corrosion, and its high-temperature 
properties are improved. 


Powerful New Machine Will Take 
X-Ray Photos of Foot-Thick Steel 


An X-ray machine that can “see” through steel more 
than 1-ft. thick will be installed next spring at A. O. 
Smith Corp.’s Milwaukee plant. 

The machine, an 8-million-clectron-volt linear accel- 
erator, is being built by Hiigh Voltage Engineering Corp., 
and will be the world’s most powerful X-ray machine 
designed specifically for high-speed radiography in the 
metals industry. Called a “Linac,” the machine will 
take X-ray photographs of metal used for such items as 
core barrels in nuclear reactors and high-pressure vessels 
for the petrochemical industry. The purpose, of course, 
is to hunt out any defects. 

The system will cost about $700,000, and is part of 
a $4-million, long-range expansion program of A. O. 
Smith’s Atomic & Process Equipment Div. 


Latest Way to Move Saves on Breakage 
By Sealing Up Items in Polyethylene 


Probably the most frequent—and most costly—com- 
plaint movers receive is about items that have been 
broken or scratched. To help movers off this hook, 
Machines for Packaging Co. of San Mateo, Calif., has 
designed a new system for use by moving companies. It 
vacuum-seals smal] items in a polyethylene skin, where 
thev’re held rigid the whole trip. 

The machine, just a little larger than a kitchen stove, 
is called Poly-Tite and costs about $1,000. The items 
to be packed are placed in the machine on a special 
corrugated cardboard base with a thin polvethylene coat 
ing. A polvethvlene sheet cut from a large roll on the 
machine is then lowered over the items, and the elec- 
trical heat-sealing and vacuum process does the rest. 

The advantages ticked off by Machines for Packaging: 
It’s clean, items are visible, silver won't tarnish, and more 
items can be packed in a given space, so there’s lower cast 
to the shipper. 

Machines for Packaging claims that the cost runs 
about 30° less than shredded paper or excelsior. 
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from 


HANDY & HARMAN 


that shows you how to 


really reduce metals-joining 
and assembly costs 


It's on Silver Alloy Brazing. Consider the 
fact that at least 50% of manufacturing 
cost is for fastening and assembly. Then 
consider a method that can cut deeply 
into that cost and, at the same time, can 
offer advantages above and beyond any 
other method. Look at these facts: joint 
strength (up to 130,000 p.s.i.); joint 
conductivity (electrical and thermal); 
production speed and simplicity (manu- 
facturers and fabricators have, in many 
doubled output with brazing); 
economy (the per-unit cost including 
labor is often reckoned in pennies). 

As practiced and nurtured by Handy 
& Harman, through research, develop- 
ment, manufacture and application, Sil- 
ver Alloy Brazing is employed in a host 
of industries: Aircraft, Electronics, Mis- 
sile, Air Conditioning, Refrigeration, 
Plumbing and Heating, Automotive, 
Toys, Sports Equipment, Appliances. 

And brazing alloys are but one group 
of precious metals made by Handy & 
Harman. We make karat golds and ster- 
ling silver for the jewelry industry, coin 
silver, and silver for electrical applica- 
tions and silver chemicals. 


cases, 


Precious metals and their uses are a 
broad and rewarding subject, and we 
invite inquiries on any phase of it. As an 
informative starter on brazing, may we 
offer you our Bulletin 20? Just write 
Dept. BW 2, Handy & Harman, 82 Ful- 
ton St., New York 38. 


Your No. I Source of Supply 
and Authority on Precious Metals 


HANDY & HARMAN 


General Offices: 82 Fulton Street, New York 38, 
New York 
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Computer Gets a Film Memory 





MAGNIFYING glass reveals one of the many small glass sections coated with tiny dots of 
magnetic film that go into the new Univac 1107’s control memory 


Remington 
Corp. un 


Last week, when the 
Rand Div. of Sperry Rand 
veiled its latest solid-state computer, 
the Univac 1107, it brought from th 
lab to business and industry a_ tech 
nological plum it has nurtured care 
fully for che past seven years; the 1107 
is the first system on the market to us« 
thin magnetic film for a memory device 
"he plum is still a green one, for the 
film performs a relatively small, albeit 
important, memorizing function in the 
1107. But it promises to ripen in the 
next few vears into a data processing ad 
vance almost as significant as was the 
development of transistors to 
vacuum tubes in computers 
Trafic Cop—Rand calls the thin 
film’s duties in the new computer “‘con 
trol memory.” It acts something like a 
trafic cop with instantaneous reflexes 
who has to direct vehicles traveling at 
fantastic speed through a 


replaci 


complex and 


busy interchange. Located right at the 
computer's heart, the film memory reg 
ulates all the data trafhe that flow 
through the central processor's many 


input and output channels o1 


in a large number of arithmetic anc 
index registers (these are places whet 
units of information are stored for a 
brief instant so that thev are written 
into the processing circuitry, read out 
or erased in correct sequence l'o dat 
only transistor logic circuits or special 
diode circuits could achieve this kind of 


control at high enough speeds, and they 
take up much more space ind ire man\ 
times more expensive 

The film itself consists of tiny dot 
of magnetic material—like iron 


obalt, or their allovs—deposited on 
glass plate base so that they are 

1 few millionths of an inc 
e How It Works—When a magnet 
material is hit with an electrical cu 
rent, it’s magnetized in a certain d 
rection. If the direction of the current 
is changed, 
changes als 
posits thin en 
under carefull ntrolled condition 
savs Rand, their direction 
can be switched at the tremend 
speed ) 

Each little dot regarded as sto 
ing a “ves” w ized i 
one direction, and a “no” when mag 
netized in another. Of irse, a “‘ves’ 
or a “no”’ is 
language. Thus the rat f storing in 


formation in ling t of th 

film memor ths of 

much faster than any previous kind 
ymputer memory, according to Rand 
The thin 

little space, vet greatly steps up th 

computer's internal sp 

son. Rand claims it 

the 1107 powerful, larg i 

processing systet for both busin 

ind scientif plicat that 

lates as fast mputet the 

market, but I] I] nd 

costs less than 

capability. (It for $4 t 

$60,000 per moti ith 

¢ How It’s Made -R ped and 
producing the thin film mer in 

pilot plant quantit t its irch 

ind manufacturing facilities in St. Paul 

Minn. Ina g! illed t-free room 
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Rambler American Deluxe 
2-Door Sedan 


Operating Figures Will Tell You... 


The 1961 RAMBLER 
Is Your Best Fleet Buy! 


if 


- 
Fleet operators’ own figures show Rambler is the 7 Strongest Guarantee 
soundest fleet buy. Initial costs are lower and re- | . 1 

sale value is higher. The All-New Rambler Ameri- _| In Auto History! 

can is the lowest-priced US.-built car, and all 1 On all new Ramblers, the former standard 
Rambler models are priced below comparable | aes eer SS _———— 
models of other manufacturers. Rambler’s record- | occurs first. This warranty does not cover 
breaking economy means more miles per gallon. eee iene Se another warranty, 
You save on maintenance costs, too. Fleet exec- | 

utives rate the quality-built Rambler the most | 
trouble-free car. Once you put a new Rambler to 
work in your fleet, you’ll order more Ramblers. : 
Fleet owners always do. Better investigate today. 


New Ceramic-Armored muffler and io-nige 
are further guaranteed against defects for the 
life of the car while the original buyer owns it. 


ce ce es ces ce ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe ed 


See Your Rambler Dealer Fleet Leasing 
or phone or write Arrangements Available 


FLEET SALES DEPARTMENT—Dept. C-1217 if your firm leases fleet units, ask your leasing 


company for low Rambler rates or write us for the 
fl i th wh eh 
AMERICAN MOTORS CORPORATION working MMMM for your convenience. 


14250 Plymouth Road, Detroit 32, Michigan 








DEAR MR. FALCON 

I THINK YOUR CAR 

IS PERFECT For 

- )FLEET OWNERS. 
IT SAVES SO MUCH 

MONEY BY GOING 

UP To 30 MILES ON 
A GALLON AND 4,000 
MILES BETWEEN OIL 





BUSINESS I WILL 
DEFINITELY HAVE A 
FLEET OF FALCONS! 


Your future 
Customer, 


CHARLIE BROWN 


PS. Do You HAVE 
A LAYAWAY PLAN? 








Some. ——T m 
——— eanuts Characters (©) 1950 United Feature Syndicate, inc 


Dear Charlie Brown, 


Thank you for your kind letter. We’re sure that you’ll 
be a big success in business—especially if you have a fleet of 
Falcons. In addition to the exceptional gas and oil savings 
you mentioned, Falcon also has an aluminized muffler that 
normally lasts 3 times as long as ordinary types. Even tires, 
repair bills (and in most states) insurance and licensing cost 
less. Then, too, there’s that all-important low Falcon price. 
Falcon is not only America’s lowest-priced* 6-passenger car— 
it’s priced as much as $505t less than those new-name com- 
pacts. And if you like your performance with a dash of zing, 
you'll be glad to know Falcon has a lively, new optional 170 
Special engine. You must try it! Thanks again, Charlie Brown! 

Sincerely, 
FORD DIVISION, Sord Koler’CFompany 
P.S. Charlie wait till you see that 1980 Falcon! 


*Based on a comparison of manufacturers’ suggested retail delivered prices 


tBased on similar comparison of deluxe 4-door sedans equipped with 
radio, heater and automatic transmission 


THE FLEET CAR THAT SAVES YOU MORE 











vacuum units that look something lik« 
gas station pumps vaporize chunks of 
ultra-pure magnetic metals at high tem 
peratures. Near the top of each unit 
where the film’s glass base is fixed in 
place a shutter swings open, and some of 
the vapor passes through a grating t 
form the evenly spaced little dots on 
the base. 

In another section of the plant, tech 
nicians coat thin sheets of plastic with 
copper, then photoengrave circuit pat 
terns into the copper. This printed wi 
ing is sandwiched together with thc 
film memory sections in order to con 
nect them to the computer circuitry 
¢ Growing Potential—The real poten 
tial of the thin film memory is yet to 
be realized. A computer’s main mem 
ory is a file that stores hundreds of 
thousands, even millions, of characters 
of information. There are basically two 
types of memories doing this job today 
—the drum memory and the core mem 
ory. Both work on a magnetic switching 
principle similar to that of the film 
memory. 

The drums are large cylinders whos: 
surfaces consist of segmented magnetic 
areas that accept the “yes” and “no” 
patterns of information. The core mem 
ory is made up of hundreds of .thou 
sands of tiny magnetic doughnuts in 
terwoven with copper wire. Both ar 
bulky affairs and considerably slower 
than the thin film. For the last few 
years, the whole data processing indu 
trv has been talking about the larg 
capacities, extremely fast switching 
speeds, and compactness possible with 
thin films, but Rand’s computer repr 
sents their first use beyond the lab 
stage. 

e A New Generation—Operating as 
control device in the 1107, the films 
memory’s storage capacity is only about 
770 characters of information; th« 
tem still emplovs magnetic cores for 
main files. One reason is that makin 
the film sections is still quite a 
more expensive than making drums 
cores. But when the technology 


} + 


vanced and a rapid, inexpensive produ 
tion process developed so that the ent 
memory of a computer can be made 
of neat pa kages of thin film | 
new  gencration f computers — will 
emerge that are more compact, fast 

ind more economical than anvthing 


the market has seen 


Iwo weeks igo, Rand DI Icwe 
1107 along with two other new Un 
vacs for a large group of New York 
reporters and security analysts Lhe 
news leaked out on Wall Str 
it had terrific impact: Rand st id 
denly leaped to become the mo t 


on the board during last week’s tradin 
As a result, the New York Stock Ex 
change asked Rand to make a_ publi 


] 


innouncement eat than the mpan' 


had planned. END 
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Planned Packaging moves merchandise 


Here’s an artist 
who sells 
your merchandise 


This man and many others like him on 
Packaging Corporation of America’s 
technical staff devote themselves to selling 
your products. Cooperating with product 
development and production engineers 
engaged in constant improvements of 
packaging materials and methods of 

all types, they form a creative team. Under 
their skilled hands the container or 

carton is transformed into a colorful, 
appealing creation that works for you in 
transit, promotes its contents from shelves 
and counters, invites buyers to reach for it. 
Experimenting with color arrangements, 
with special inks and a variety of printing 
processes ... theirs is a continuing quest 
for all the ways in which artful 

package exteriors can sell harder. 

Bringing this ingenuity to the design of 
your packaging is but one of countless 
ways in which Packaging Corporation of 
America’s concept of Planned Packaging, 
implemented through integrated national 
facilities, produces better packaging .. . 
more sales. Whether your requirements 
are large or small, regional or national, we 


welcome the opportunity to help you. 





Packaging Corporation of America 


1632 CHICAGO AVENUE, EVANSTON, 


Cartons + Containers + Displays - Egg Packaging Products + Molded Pulp Products + Paperboards 
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Our planning engineers are ‘‘men who live in the 
future."” They maintain a constant watch over 
growth patterns in THE OPPORTUNITY FRONTIER OF 
TEXAS — population, retail sales, personal income, 
vehicle registration, construction, so they can plan 
effectively and anticipate power needs five and more 
years from now. 


For example, the 240,000 kilowatt steam electric 
generating unit at our newest plant site near Graham, 
Texas, was planned in 1955 for operation in Decem 
ber, 1960. It is the eighteenth power generating 
unit built during the past twelve years at.strategically 
located plants throughout our strong power system 
These new units have increased by ten times the 
company's net generating capability 


Our well-planned power system assures metropoll 
tan-type service throughout the area served by the 
company. When your firm relocates in this area - 
or when you open a new plant, warehouse or branch 
office in THE OPPORTUNITY FRONTIER— you will have 
a sure source of low-cost power 


Our Area Development Department will gladly sup- 
ply plant site information to fit your specific needs. 


Bejrexas ELECTRIC 


E R Vv ! E oO M Pp A Y 


AM " f T ili+ tam 


ee Offices: Fort Worth, Texas @ A Member the Texas | ties Sy 
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Washington is taking new initiatives this week to strengthen the Atlantic 
Community. At midweek the U.S. signed the convention of the new 20- 
nation Organization for Economic Cooperation & Development designed to 
coordinate Atlantic policy for economic growth, trade, and aid to under- 
developed countries. 


At the NATO ministerial meeting, the U.S. will propose in broad out- 
line a semi-independent nuclear deterrent force for NATO. This is aimed at 
discouraging France and other allies from developing their own nuclear 
weapons. 


It will be up to President-elect Kennedy, of course, to make these moves 
meaningful. These are only first steps, blueprints for greater Atlantic mili- 
tary and economic strength that will have to be filled in by the new Adminis- 
tration. 


Kennedy will follow through in both the military and economic areas. He 
sees tighter Atlantic economic coordination as essential to meet the Com- 
munist challenge in underdeveloped areas, to keep Europe from splitting 
apart economically, and to ease pressure on the U.S. balance of payments. 
Secy. of State Herter probably will warn the NATO allies this week that the 
U.S. might have to pull some troops out of Europe if the balance of payments 
isn’t righted. This underscores the urgency of closer allied cooperation. 


Kennedy will give top priority to strengthening NATO as the military 
shield of the alliance. He favors a NATO nuclear deterrent in principle but 
will take a long look at the details, wanting to be sure that it really will check 
the spread of nuclear weapons under independent national control. 


Kennedy now is thinking of going to the next NATO ministerial meeting 
in May, turning it into an Atlantic summit conference. Earlier he had hoped 
that Pres. Eisenhower would go to this week’s meeting and ask him to come 
along. But the President decided against this and Kennedy didn’t force the 
issue. 


By spring, Kennedy also will be pushing for closer Atlantic unity in the 
economic area. He will be asking Congress to approve U.S. membership in 
the 20-nation Organization for Economic Cooperation & Development 
(OECD). 


After almost a year of negotiation, the OECD convention was signed in 
Paris this week by officials of the U.S., Canada, and the 18 members of the 
Organization for European Economic Cooperation, which was set up in 1947 
to handle Marshall Plan aid to Europe. Now OECD needs parliamentary rati- 
fication by the member countries (at least 15 of them). Most of the others 
will wait for the U.S. to act. 


Last January, the U.S. took the initiative in launching the new organi- 
zation. By that time OECD was reaching a dead end. Moreover, it was badly 
torn by the fight between the six-nation European Economic Community 
and the seven-nation European Free Trade Assn. 


By pushing for OECD, American officials have been aiming to: 


¢ Protect important U.S. trading interests in Western Europe that have 
been threatened by the six-seven affair. OECD is supposed to operate by the 
trading rules of the General Agreement on Tariffs & Trade (GATT). 


¢ Get the big European nations to join us in providing aid to the under- 
developed countries. This is to be handled through the so-called Develop- 
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ment Assistance Group (DAG), to which Japan also belongs. DAG will be 
incorporated into the OECD. 


* Discuss national economic and financial policies to see if coordination 
in this field would help members to achieve a steadier rate of economic 
growth. 


* Maintain U.S. links with European neutrals that don’t belong to NATO 
—nations such as Sweden, Switzerland, and Austria. 


In working out the OECD convention, U.S. officials insisted on keeping 
American commitments to a minimum. The convention provides for a very 
flexible organization—one that will mean as much or as little as the key 
members want it to. 


With OECD set up this way, the U.S. Congress is expected to ratify 
without a big hassle. (American officials don’t forget the way the proposed 
International Trade Organization ran afoul of Congress.) 


There are other advantages in a loose OECD setup. This country now 
is feeling its way toward a new relationship with Western Europe—one that 
would be more like an equal partnership. There’s no guarantee that this can 
be worked out sensibly. So it’s better not to get too much involved at the 
start. 


Beyond that you have the problem of our relations with Latin America, 
Asia, and Africa. If we were to get ourselves tied into a tight Atlantic 
organization today, it would look as if our sole interest was in belonging to 
a club of industrial nations—and all white at that. 





Despite the Muslim discontent raging throughout Algeria, French Pres. 
de Gaulle is determined to push ahead with plans to set up a provisional gov- 
ernment. But observers in Paris are beginning to wonder whether his 
referendum, slated for Jan. 8, will mean anything. 


It’s too early to tell what effect last week’s outburst of Muslim support 
for the National Liberation Front (FLN) will have on the French Army. 
Until now, it has been loyal to de Gaulle because the officers felt that his 
policy eventually would lead to a solution that the army could accept. 


To the army, a solution to the Algerian situation means an Algeria tied 
to France, one way or another. But now many Officers agree with those who 
say that de Gaulle’s plan makes sense only if France is seeking a way to give 
Algeria independence without losing face. 


The effect of the rioting on the European settlers and on the Muslim 
supporters of the FLN seems obvious: Both sides remain more convinced 
than ever of the justice of their cause. The Muslims have come out of the 
rioting with more confidence than they had before. 


No longer is there much thought in Paris that the rioters on both sides 
represent only the minority and not the masses of their respective popula- 
tions. But the government will maintain this line as it bravely (or stubbornly, 
depending on your point of view) pushes ahead with a policy that no one 
seems to accept in Algiers or Tunis. 


The government announced this week, as de Gaulle returned home, 
that it will go ahead with the referendum as planned. So you can expect 
Algeria to return gradually to calm—until the next blowup. 
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Insurance company 
insures itself against 
rental losses 

... with 


air conditioning 





Unique system both heats and cools 50-year-old building 


Effective and economical air conditioning systems 
can be designed to meet the varied needs of exist- 
ing buildings—even those constructed and parti- 
tioned without accommodation for air condition- 
ing. Case in point— the 50-year-old, 15-story home 
of the Fidelity & Deposit Company of Maryland, 
located in Baltimore. 

Problems appeared when the Fidelity & Deposit 
Company recently decided to air condition its 
tenant-occupied top eight floors—a large number 
of completely partitioned offices, different cooling 
needs for inner and outer offices, limited space 
for ducts and equipment. 

The solution, dedigned by Eiser & Akers, con- 
sulting engineers, was a combination system of 
individual UniTrane fan-coil units in perimeter 
offices and a large Trane Climate Changer air 
handling unit, located centrally on each floor. By 
providing both heating and cooling, the system 
was able to utilize space formerly occupied by an 
obsolete steam-heat system. 

Chilled water for cooling is provided to the air 
conditioning units by two Trane CenTraVac her- 


*“Freon” is Du Pont's registered trademark for its Nuorocarbon refrigerants. 


metic centrifugal compressors installed in the 
building basement. 

As a result, tenants now enjoy complete, year- 
round comfort conditioning—with individual cli- 
mate control in each office. The system is quiet 
and economical! and no office space was lost. 

One of the oldest bonding and insurance com- 
panies in the country, Fidelity & Deposit feels 
that this unique system has insured its own 
continued successful rental percentage among 
locally prominent professional people. 

Contact your local air conditioning contractor 
or an air conditioning equipment manufacturer to 
help you with your air conditioning needs. Most 
modern air conditioning systems are charged with 
Du Pont “FREON’’* refrigerants, known for their 
safe, trouble-free performance. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING THROUGH CHEMISTRY 








In Business Abroad 


Castro Takes Over Canadian Bank 
7 
But Sends Trade Mission to Ottawa 


Cuba’s revolutionary government is continuing. its 
pattern of nationalizing the economy, looking for new 
trading partners, and putting down opposition 

Last week, the Castro regime took over the Roval 
Bank of Canada, which had assets in Cuba of $125-mil 
lion. Reports said the Canadians were allowed to take 
out $7-million worth of U.S. bonds. 

Coincident with the bank seizure, the Cuban govern 
ment sent a trading mission to Ottawa to buy $150 
million worth of vehicle spare parts, machinery for sugar 
mills, and industrial supplies 

Cuba’s economic chief, Ernesto “Che” Guevara, has 
been in Russia and East Germany talking trade. This 
week, a Soviet trade delegation left for Havana to com- 
plete plans for Soviet-Cuban trade in 1961. 

From Cuba itself came reports of violent and nonvio- 
lent incidents of opposition to the Castro government 
In Moscow, Guevara said that his government would 
reply to the anti-revolutionary terror with 
measure of terror.” 


“an equal 


Russians Say They Will Design Dam 


For Ghana’s Volta River Project 


Che leader of a Russian economic delegation to Ghana 
has claimed that the Moscow Design Institute of Hvdro 
power Schemes will design a dam for the Black Volta 
River. It will be part of the Volta River development 
project that the Ghanaian government is undertaking 

I'o be situated in a remote corner of Ghana, the dam 
will cost $54-million to construct and equip. It is entirely 
separate from the $185-million dam at Akosombe a con 
sortium led bv Kaiser Engineers is bidding on. The 
consortium and the Ghanaian government have initialed 
an agreement for the big dam. Financing arrangements 
still have to be worked out with U.S 
financial agencies 


rsovernment 


Eisenhower Administration Rejects Bid 


For New “Buy American” Restrictions 


The Eisenhower Administration has rejected a pro 
posal to t American’ restrictions as a 
wav to reduce the U.S. balance of pavments difficulties 

Che Director of the Office of Civil & Defense Mobili 
zation, Leo A. Hoegh, recommended raising the differ 


ential granted to domestic bidders on government con 


thten up “Bu 


~- 


Struction contracts to 25 
domestic bidders a 6% 
tors, 12% if. the domestic supplier is in a depressed area 

Clarence B. Randall, White House trade policy com- 
mittee chairman, and the Budget Bureau turned down 


: 
‘ Present regulations give 


idvantage over foreign competi- 
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MORE NEWS ABOUT BUSINESS ABROAD ON: 
@ P. 99—Venezuela battles its economic ills. 
@ P. 100—Is Canadian money too tight? 


@ P. 102—A Yankee builds Latin airlines. 





Hoegh’s proposal because the amount of dollars paid to 
foreign suppliers on federal projects is too small to mak« 
much saving. 

* + oa 


Turkey’s Interim Government Moves 
To Encourage Foreign Investment 


The Turkish interim government that depo 
Menderes regime last Mav (BW —Jun.4’60,p121 
ing to shore up its economy\ 
drafted 
foreign investment law to encourage i tment f 
ibroad 
freedom to import raw materials and components and to 
transfer profits out of the country. 


nt 


Che government has in am 


Ihe amendment will grant foreign investors 


[t is also undertaking to repay Turke' nternational 
debt, incurred by the Menderes government level 
ment program. At the same time, it is looking fot 


help from abroad. This week, the U.S. agreed t 
lurkey $6-million to help build 

Che new administration has forn 
board to coordinate foreign and | 
t is trving to simplify the myriad 


that have hampered investment 


Unfavorable Balance of Trade Heightens 
Argentina’s Economic, Political Problems 
Much of Argentina’s political troubl ich 

Peronist recent uprising, stem 
Pres. Arturo Frondizi’s econot 
ontinuing, prosperity 1s a 


t vet even glimps 
Ihe Argentine government recently published its for 
eign trade figures for the first nine months—and they 


show the nation $22.4-million in the red. | 


masses Cd 


this tim Argentina had a favoral nce of $53 
million. For the first ninc t f t 
came to $85 nil ind ex] 27.7 

Econom Mu Alva \ 
Europe in January to ask fot xtension f 
ment of loans. He also will req 
Argentine lucts be lowered 


There has been a shift in the country’s export struc 
ture, with food crops replacing meat, hides, and wool as 
the main exports. The drop in export t 
jused part of the deficit 

Desp tr olitical and 
vestment in Ar 
last two vea 


products 
econom YT ( 
Y tina has increased $2 
I he | S S the 

with a cumulative total of $159-millio1 em 
1utomotive, 


11 
my) Ion + 4 


: sagt 
1 petroleum industt r¢ 1 $2 
~~ 

tal foreign investment 
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Nems-Clarke—a division of Vitro Corporation of 
America—has produced precision electronic equip- 
ment for industry and defense since 1909. Now 
this division becomes Vitro Electronics, retaining 
the Nems-Clarke brand name on product lines. 
Electronics at Vitro, including both hardware and 
systems, today exceed $20 million annually. Among 
Nems-Clarke proprietary products is telemetry for 
these space programs: Transit 1-B (navigation), 
Tiros (weather), Project Mercury (man-carrying). 
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After your customers pay you, how long do you have to wait before you can put those dollars to 
work? Too long? A reasonable period? Or less than average? If you’d like an unbiased checkup 
of your money flow, ask your Citibanker. He’ll arrange a thorough analysis by our 30-year-old Trans- 
continental Banking Department, made up of a team of specialists who developed the art and craft 
of money mobilization. They’ll tell you if they can accelerate the velocity of your cash flow... 


or if they can’t! Contact your regular Citibanker or write 55 Wall Street, New York 15, N. Y. 
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Venezuela Battles Economic Ills 


Venezuela at midweek was more 
peaceful than it has been at any time 
since the 1958 revolution. After the 
violent rioting two weeks ago (BW 
Dec.3'60,p87), hundreds of leftist po- 
litical and labor leaders are in jail 
awaiting possible trial for subversion 
and terrorism 

Pres. Romulo Betancourt (picture) 

made it plain in a speech last week 
that he intends to keep things peaceful. 
He said he will maintain the partial 
suspension of constitutional guarantees 
for an indefinite period, if necessary. 
That brought an unqualified statement 
of lovaltv from the air force command- 
ing general, indicating all-important 
continued military support for Betan- 
court’s government. 
e Fate in the Air—Whether Betancourt 
can get his moderatelv-left government 
functioning normally again depends 
largely on his ability to solve Vene- 
zuela’s economical troubles. ‘There has 
been a 60% drop in new capital invest- 
ment this vear, and a flight of capital 
estimated ‘at $600-million. Much of 
this retreat by investors has been due to 
serious labor troubles and to dismay 
over Betancourt’s failure to crack down 
on leftwing disturbances. 

These strains on the cconomy,. if 
thev continue, could lead to a leftist 
coup. That was the aim of the extrem- 
ists two wecks ago. At stake is a $3 
billion U.S. investment, a_ strategic 
oil supply, and, perhaps most impor 
tant, the possibility of a pro-Com- 
munist government on the South 
American mainland. 
¢ Economic Plan—To sct the economy 
going and to combat leftist sentiments, 
Betancourt’s new Treasurv Minister. 
Tomas Carrillo Batalla, this weck pro 
posed an “expansionist” economic pro- 
gram that is an about-face from the 
deflationary policies of his predecessor, 
Jose Antonio Mavobre. ‘Vhe Wraps arc 
not entirely off the program vet, but its 
aims are twofold 

¢ To reduce the government 
budget deficit, estimated at $516-mil 
lion, and current cash shortage. 

¢ To stimulate an economic up 
turn by reversing the present restric 
tions on credit and by attracting foreign 
investment 

Carrillo’s proposals for balancing th 
budget reportedly include such meas 
ures as rate increases for the govern 
ment-owned telephone and_ telegraph 
service; a cut in federal contributions 
to state budgets, and new taxes on gi 
oline and fares for travel abroad. A 
suggested $70-million tax advance by 
the oil companies would provide read\ 
cash (BW —Dec 10°60,p114 A 
* Playing Down Oil—These proposals 


iS 
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PRES. ROMULO BETANCOURT of Venezuela pledges effort to keep country peaceful. 


reflect a reduction in Venezuela’s r 
lance on revenue from oil production 
to pav for almost evervthing. The gor 
ernment must look for new sourcc f 
internal revet 

On the economic stimulant side, Cat 
rillo reportedly proposes to lower the 
rediscount rate and expand rediscount 
activities of thi ntral bank. The idea 
is to inject re credit into industri 
commerce id construction. This is a 
reversal of tlier policy, which 1 
tricted credit to offset the effects of 
overnment spending and to curb cap 
tal flight 

Carrillo vorrv less about th 
fight of capital because exchange con 
trols are it ffect (BW —Nov.19’60 
p72 IIe wants to get construction 
going because it will quickly ibs 


large number f unemploved m 


¢ Some Opposition—Political oppos 


tion to son f Carrillo’s ideas, such as 
the gasoli tax, has delaved cabinet 
ipproval. B nessmen, who w 
at loggerhea vith Mavobre ire 
lidlv behind ( lo. Proponents of 
the Carrillo pl mit that inflation 
1 danger, but thev argue that an im 
mediate timul t the econon 
more mp 
This week, Venezuelan official 


portedly ask t] a for S9UI 


} + 


ns to finance Be 


lon in long 


court’s n levelopment prograt 
BW—Mav7 pl i+ These fund 
would not ed to balance th 
budget, wl llo hopes to a 
lish wit] stained fund 


The International Monetarv Fund 
is holding up a standby credit of $100 
nillion, onginally approved on the 
basis of Mavobre’s proposal to devaluc 
the peso, until it has had a look at 
Carrillo’s program. 
¢ Labor Strife—Carrillo himself warns 
that, in any case, no economic plan can 
ucceed without a greater degree of 
political and labor peace. So far, mod 
crate labor leaders have not expelled the 
Communists and extremists. 

But thev have taken over some of 
the oil worker’s unions whose extremist 
ficials are in jail. Two important 
labor disputes have been settled by 
government decree and accord is near, 
ifter seven months of negotiations, on 
n iron ore miners’ contract renewal, 
involving subsidiaries of U.S. Steel and 
Bethlehem. 
¢ Farm and Industry—Betancourt must 
ilso find wavs to speed agrarian reform 
Some 30,000 peasants are already settled 

n about 2-million acres. But mor 
than 300,000 peasants want land—and 
thev won’t wait 10 vears for it. 

There’s little than Venezuela can do 
to attract foreign investment and en 
uurage the return of flight capit 
ntil it provides a better climate f 

sinless 

So far, U.S. and other foreign 

inics have been top targets fo 


Frict 
I 


labor leaders, manv of whom are mor 
nterested in “class struggle’ than in 


economic bargaining. A good exampl 


called Cabel, an clectri 


] 


I mM pan 


; 


manufacturing company pat 
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owned by General Cable and 
General Tire & Rubber Co 
Striking workers seized and occupied 
Cabel’s plant at Valencia for more than 
a month this fall, holding management 
personnel as prisoners for several days. 
Cabel finally shut down, with severance 
pay to its labor force of 200. It now 
expects to reopen with new personnel. 
Among other U.S. companies hit 
hard by labor troubles is Grace Line, 
Inc., which spent $10-million to outfit 
two labor-saving container ships for a 
Venezuelan run. Stevedores refused to 
unload them last February 
¢ New Plants—Sonx 
believe that an important 
plant built by a major international 
company will help give confidence to 
other foreign investors. A prime can- 
didate for this role is Reynolds Metals 
Co., which plans a $13.5-million alu- 
minum reduction plant (BW —Nov.5 
'60,p101). Venezuela will put up half 
the capital for the plant, which will 
have an annual capacity of 50-million Ib. 
Pan American World Airwavs, Inc., 
has also become a partner of the gov- 
ernment, although an indirect one. A 
new airline has been set up to fly jets 
on international routes formerly oper- 
ited at a loss by Venezuela’s official line. 
Betancourt will push for 


Corp 


ofh- 


new 


government 
cials 


pi ybabl 


other management contracts with pri- 
vate foreign interests. Koppers Co., 
Inc., reportedly has the inside tra 


for the operation of a $350-million steel 


mill And 


operation of a luxurious 


beach hotel has been offered to Shera 
ton Corp. of America 
© Tariff Policy— Th Venezuelan go" 


ernment is offering tariff protection as 
Among the 
tentativelh plan 
Fore Motor Co 
American Motors Corp ind Stud 
baker-Packard Corp. But 
U.S that have announced 
plans for Venezuelan investments hav 
ilso dropped these plans 

J.$. oil companies, pressing for a 
revision of Venezuela’s oil policy, ap 
parently hope that Betancourt’s current 
economic troubles will force him to 
concede a bit in their favor. Thev have 
sharply curtailed capital investments 
and exploration work because of high 
taxes. Thev now turn over to the 
government 69% of net profit, plus 
submitting to export restrictions im 
posed by oil minister Juan Perez 
Alfonso, who is trving to hold up the 
price structure 

These oil cutbacks contribute heavil\ 
to Venezuela’s 
versely affecting employment and _ the 
country’s dollar balance. Venezuelan 
businessmen, upon whom Betancourt 
is now leaning more heavily, are push- 
ing for revision of oil policy. A govern 
ment economic advisory council is cur- 
rently reviewing the situation 


1 lure to foreign plants 
latest U.S 
ning plants there ar 
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JAMES E. COYNE, nationalistic Governor of the Bank of Canada 


is under fire. 


ls Canadian Money Too Tight? 


A group of economists thinks so and has demanded 


that Coyne resign. They think his insistence on keeping money 


tight despite recession is excessive nationalism. 


Last week, 17 Canadian academix 


economists placed a letter on the desk 
y¥f Canadian Finance Minister Donald 
M. Fleming, requesting the resigna 
tion of James E. Covne, Governor of 
the Bank of Canada. Covne is well 
known in the U.S. for his speeches 


calling for an end to U.S. domination 
of Canadian industry (BW —Oct.22 
’60,p114 

rhe letter reflects increasing opposi- 
tion to Coyne’s monetary policy. Last 
week, high officials of the Bank of 
Montreal and the Bank of Nova Scotia, 
two of Canada’s nine commercial banks, 
criticized Covne’s leadership of Can 
ida’s central bank, but stopped short 


f requesting his resignation 

The petition to Fleming—instigated 
by two prominent Toronto University 
economists, Stefan Stvkolt and Hart 
C. Eastman—would have borne mort 
than 17 signatures had _ its ntents 


not leaked t vh 
were being nt t nomists at all 

, we 
the Canadian universities along la 
request for th S vh igT¢ » % nl 
in the protest Because of the leak, 
it was decided to send the letter at once 
so that Fleming would get it at about 
the same time that he saw it in the 
newspapers 

. r } er 
e General Terms—Because the lette1 
was designed t ittract a maximum 


number of signatures 


professionally deligh split ha 1€ 
charges against Coyne were stated in 


verv general terms. The economists told 


Fleming that their faith in “the wisdom 
ind competence” of Coyne’s manage- 
ment of Canada’s monetary polic' had 
been “seriously shaken.” The signers 
offered no specific alternative for the 
Bank of Canada. All thev said was that 
the Bank should t as a “stabilizing 
force” and not one whose tions tend 
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Turns waste gas into dry ice...through 


Pritchards GOOD FINANCIAL 


How to make dry ice economically from impure 
waste CO: gas. That was the crux of the problem 
in the design and construction of Allied Chemi- 
cal’s dry ice plant at Hopewell, Va. 

J. F. Pritchard & Co., engineers and contrac- 
tors for the plant, not only found the answer but 
devised a unique process (now patented) that 
enabled Allied to strip out the contaminating 
elements—hydrogen and nitrogen—and use them 
to produce ammonia. Allied completely utilizes 
its raw gas and turns what looked like a waste 
material into marketable commodities. 

This is another example of Pritchard’s good 
financial design in action in the chemical indus- 
try. But good financial design is more than crea- 
tive engineering alone, more than astute 
planning and purchasing, more than cost-con- 
scious construction. It’s the combination of these 


DESIGN 


factors in such a way that a Pritchard-built plant 
makes maximum return per dollar invested. 
Pritchard’s broad experience in building 
chemical facilities and sound business approach 
to technical construction are at your service—to 
help you build for greater profits. We'll be glad to 
send you details of our complete engineering and 
construction service for the chemical industry. 


PROVIIABLE ; 
SAUSTUES = 
es 


~ yr.Pritchard eco. 


6000 
FINANCIAL 
DESCN 
ENGINEERS . CONSTRUCTORS 
Dept. 403, 4625 Roanoke Parkway, Kansas City 12, Mo. 










y "OFF ES IN CHICAGO, HOUSTON, PITTSBURGH, NEW YORK 
SERVING THE GAS, POWER, PETROLEUM AND CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 











“SISSY” 
BEARINGS 
CAN’T TAKE 

THE LONG HAUL 


It’s on the gruelling, long, high 
speed runs that the difference in 
engine bearings shows up. “Sissy” 
brands burn out under this turn 
pike torture. Engine bearings by 
Detroit Aluminum and Brass are 
made to take it...they’re ““Turn- 
pike Tough.” 


It’s this kind of superiority that 
has made our original equipment 
engine bearings a standard of 
quality for over 36 years .. . in 
cars, trucks and buses .. . in ma- 
rine, aircraft and industrial en- 
gines . . . in farm and off-the-road 
equipment. 

“Turnpike Toughness” can work 
for you — in your car or in your 
fleet — avoiding costly delays and 
repairs. Write, wire or phone for 
full details. 


DETROIT 
ALUMINUM & BRASS 
CORPORATION 


Detroit 11, Michigan 


Makers of 
c @ 


Ose 


ENGINE BEARINGS 


standard of quality for 
automotive replacement 
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. .. the reaction of the government to the demand for 
Coyne’s resignation has been guarded .. . 


to aggravate Canada’s “economic and 
financial difficulties.” 

But the specific target of attack is 
reasonably clear—tight money. Despite 
the onset of recession and a rise in 
unemployment—now about of the 
labor force and expected to rise to more 
than 10% as the winter wears on—the 
Bank of Canada has stanchly refused 
to cut interest rates or to increase th« 
money supply. The money supply now 
stands at almost exactly the same $5.8- 


billion level as in 1958, while interest 
rates on long-term government bonds 
exceed those on their U.S unter 
parts 


¢ Looser Money—Most Canadian econ- 
omists—including many in business and 


government posts—think that looser 
money would have wholly beneficial 
effects on the economy. To the usual 
claim on behalf of easier monev—that 


it stimulates over-all domestic demand 
for goods and services—many Canadian 
economists add the argument that a 
cut in interest rates would remove 
major block to Canadian exports—th« 
exchange premium on the Canadian 
dollar, which now costs $1.02 U.S 

\ cut in interest rates would reduc 
the premium on the Canadian dollar 
these economists say, because it would 
reduce foreign purchases of high-yield 
Canadian _ securities—especially U.S 
purchases. It is buying of these securi 
ties that is keeping the price of the 
Canadian dollar high. Currently Ca 
nadians are spending over $1-billion 
more for goods and services abroad than 
they are taking in. This deficit would 
ordinarily lead to a fall in the price of 
the Canadian dollar—a “floating” cu 
rency whose I 


price is set by supply and 


demand rather than by arbitrary govern 
ment action—were it not for heavy f 
eign investment in Canadian securities 
Almost all Canadian economists and 
businessmen would welcom« cheaper 


Canadian dollar. Thev think that 
would expand exports by making Ca 
nadian goods cheaper in foreign n 


kets and cut imports by making foreign 
goods more expensive in Cana 

¢ Bank’s Position—The Bank of Can 
ida obviously disagrees with those who 
see cheaper monev as a solution t 
Canada’s economic difficultic Last 
week, a high official of the bank told 


| BUSINESS WEEK reporter that, in th 
Canadian cheap 
would lead to inflation rather than an 
increase in employment 

He argued that a fall in the exchang 
premium would raise the price of 
Canadian imports—especially of food 
from the U.S., Incr 


preventing any In 1 


economy, 


(STORY on page 100) 


in spending on domestically produced 
products by Canadian consume Hy 
also doubted that a cut in the price Of 
Canadian products world market 
would increase sale ume sufh it 

to lead t in aimcrease im ex 


revenues. 
e Nationalism—Most Canadian n 
mists—including mat 
sory positions in the Vvernment—su 
pect that Coyn moti in Opp 
cheaper mone\ tcl 
technical argument vhich th nn 
unconvincing. Coyn | ding | 

ponent of econom nationalism. Tl 
has never been pecinc a ir the 
policies that 


government 
that his position tra 
limits his right t 
mendation 
Still, he clea favors a set of 
grams that would Canada 
pendence on the U.S 
of higher tariffs, t in Kchang 
controls t Canadian ni 
from the U.S., plu ne schen 
reduce { » I tinent sy dda 
The majorit f Canadian economist 
think that ( n fusal t Case 
monev reflects his unwillingnes 
with Canada ) 
that fall short of extreme nationalism 
Although m 
share some of Coyn neern a 
the extent of U.S nomic penet 
tion, thev think that his all-or-n 
ipproach ullhea in th 
of Donald A Armst if lirect 
the School of ¢ it McG 
Universit 
he cor f th 
tion to ¢ n t in t 
before the \ nmitt I 
Canadian § t t weel | 
Universit nomist Wi ( 
H od Lk th \ no 
to show that U.S. p tration in ¢ 
ida A DI ] YOTISIDIC I 
unemplor 
MayOr li p t ( in 
hould b } ] | 
ures to stimulate tl mand of 
dents and non-t it } for ( 
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The I t >? y i 
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. celebrating its 25th anniversary, is one of the larger and most modern Steel 

the Mid-west. The company serves its many customers with a quality line of 

i rail supplies. Kasle serves a large segment of its employees and their depend- 
ce from New York Life which includes life insurance and medical care coverage. 


i Kasle Steel Corp., Detroit, Mic! 
nats and Aluminum Service Center 
steel and aluminum products 
Suge ents with quality group insura 








KASLE STEEL CORP. CONFIRMS: 


i. ae 





New York Life Group Insurance 
is a sound business investment! 


Thousands of progressive organizations of varying size 

and type of business agree w ith Kasle Steel—Group Insur- 

ance custom-planned by New York Life helps solve some 
of management’s toughest problems. 

Here’s how: 

e It helps you retain key personnel, because it provides 
employees and their families with greater financial 
security. 

e It helps you recruit high-caliber people. 

e It helps you increase production, because it improves 
employee morale and creativity. 

e It helps further your company’s reputation as a good 
place to work. 


Much of the success of a Group Insurance program lies 


in fitting the coverage to the company to assure that the 
plan will fulfill its objectives and be flexible, economical, 
easy to administer. 

New York Life is a recognized leader in custom-plan- 
ning these programs. Why not draw on this experience to 
put a successful plan to work in your company? Your 
agent or broker will supply the details, without obligation 
of course. Or write: New York Life Insurance Co., 51 
Madison Ave., New York 10, N. Y. (In Canada: 443 
University Ave., Toronto 2, Ont.) 


“yy 


NEW YORK LIFE 


LEADER IN BUSINESS INSURANCE @ylid 


life l 


surance « Group Insurance 
Annuities « Accident & Sickness Insurance « Pension Plans 





M ] ® For example, ““Mylar’’* polyester 
Tough, durable Mylar dis giver seany’jroducts str 
resistance to chemicals, moisture 
* and aging .. . lengthens their life 
cuts costs eee improves Today,‘‘Mylar”, with its high ten 
sile strength in thin gauges, is im 
proving the performance of prod 
product performance ucts as different as wire and cabk 
tapes and loose-leaf-sheet protec 
tors. 

Can this unique plastic film and 
products made with it help you 
For more information on “Mylar 
write the Du Pont Company, Filn 
Dept., Room S-8, Wilmington 98 
Delaware 


7 DU PONT 
. o ” . . . K 
1. Conveyor belts of “Mylar 2.Age-resistantrecordingtapes 3. Roll-back shelving o 
are easy to install, need fewer of ““Mylar’’ won't ever dry out ‘‘Mylar’’getsrid of retail stack 
replacements, are easy to keep or get brittle are highly ing and stocking headaches 


clean ut “downtime,” re stretch- and break-resistant . . . As shoppers remove items POLVESTER FILM 
duce costs assure lasting fidelity. “Mylar” rolls back 











Yankee Airman in Latin America 


C. N. Shelton (right) has built 
a string of three airlines on his 
readiness to work through local 
investors. 


In Lima, the president of Peru not 
long ago awarded the nation’s highest 
aeronautical medal, the Cross of Merit, 
to the Peruvian Airlines (APSA) for 
giving Peru an international airline of 
its own. But nowhere on the citation 
appears the name of an ambitious 
American, Cornelius Newton Shelton 
(picture), who has done more than any 
other person to build up APSA. 

The way Shelton engineered APSA’s 
entry into international aviation is now 
legend in Lima. His name is spoken 
with pride by Peruvians who consider 
him a hero. 
¢ Filling Demand—Shelton, an ex- 
barnstormer from Miami, built up a 
$6-million-a-vear group of airlines that 
stretches from Miami through Hon- 
duras, down the west coast of South 
America, and the Andes to 
Buenos Aires (map, page 109). He did 
it by plaving on the rise of nationalism 
in Latin America and by cutting fares. 

Since 1945, Latin American coun- 
tries have clamored for their own 
carriers to fly their flags abroad. Under 
the reciprocity that allows U.S. car- 
riers to fly Latin American routes, the 
U.S. is honor-bound to. permit Latin 
American lines to flv into the U.S. 
Shelton, working through Latin Ameti- 
cans, made use of this reciprocity. 

Rate-cutting also plaved a dominant 
part in Shelton’s success. His lines 
charge between one-half and _ two- 
thirds as much as major airlines fiving 
from Miami to Peru and Argentina. 
“We made it possible,” says Shelton, 
“for everybody to ride our airlines—even 
the barefoot trade. We're not selling 
luxury, just economical transportation.” 
* Tough Competitor—While Shelton 
is spoken of reverently in Peru, the 
feeling is just the reverse in the ex- 
ecutive suites of two leading U.S.-flag 
international carriers, Pan American 
World Airways, Inc., and Pan American- 
Grace Airways, Inc. (Panagra). Shelton 
has managed, over the long and strenu- 
ous Opposition of these two big lines, 
to win a two-year permit from the Civil 
\eronautics Board for APSA to fly into 
the United States. For these U.S. car- 
riers it was a setback that has damaged 
pride and pocketbook. 

PAA’s annual statements don’t reflect 
it, but the Latin American division has 
taken a pounding in recent vears be- 
cause of increased competition from 
Latin American and European carriers 
While PAA had an over-all net profit of 


across 
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C. N. SHELTON was Chiang Kai-shek’s personal pilot during the war, had Chinese finan- 
cial backing in setting up TAN Airlines in Honduras in 1947. Now he has three airlines. 


$7.7-million in 1959, its Latin Ameri 
can division had a loss of $6.5-million; 
in the first seven months of 1960, the 
nother $5.6-million 

It has been the same for Panagra 
Operating principally along South 
America’s west coast, the line lost $263,- 
460 in 1958, another $794,179 in 1959 
and $154,646 in 1960's first quartet 
¢ The Real McCoy?—PAA and Pa- 
nagra have never contested the idea the 
Latins should be allowed to compete 
with them with their own international 


division lost 


carriers. Their argument is that Shel- 
ton’s combine—which, besides APSA, 
includes TAN (Transportes Aeroeos 


Nationales) and CEA (Ecuatoriana de 
Aviacion)—were not bona fide airlines of 
Peru, Honduras, and Ecuador. Thev'v« 
been saving that Shelton, rather than 
nationals of those countries, ran 

“Nfavbe I did control them,” Shelton 
“if it means thev did what I rec 
ommended. But these airlines depended 


them 


SaVS, 


on me, not having the knowhow them 
selves. Pan American is angry because 


I helped competitors and brought lower 
air fares to Latin America.” 

Shelton has been helping the Latins 
ind furthering his own stock—ever 
1946. TAN Airlines, operating out of 
Honduras, wa With 


since 


his first success 


financial aid from wealthv friends, he 
formed the airline in 1947. It got its 
first CAB permit to fly to Miami in 
1950. 

e Fast Growth—According to Shelton, 
TAN did onlv $110,000 in business the 
first vear. But in 1954, revenue had 
increased to $1.2-million on Honduras- 
Miami operations alone. A PAA official 
concedes today: “If we had known 
then what would happen, we would 
have fought Shelton from the start. 
But TAN looked like just another 
small-time airline, destined to fail.” 

TAN first drew PAA-Panagra’s at 
tention in June, 1954, when it obtained 
a permit from the Honduran govern- 
ment to fly from Miami bevond 
Honduras to Ecuador, Peru, Chile, and 
later to Buenos Aires. TAN thus began 
fiving passengers from Miami to South 
America over the same routes as_ the 
U.S. carriers, even though CAB had 
authorized Shelton to operate only be 
tween Miami and Honduras and EF! 
Salvador. 

With its route extensions, TAN took 
off. By the end of 1956, revenues had 
climbed to $2.3-million, net profit was 
$187,786, and the airline had built up 
its fleet from one C-46 to five 
¢ Belated Defense—PAA-Panagra’s first 
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MERCEDES-BENZ 
DIESEL ENGINES HELP MAKE 
| WEATHER ON WHEELS 


en 





Thermo King units, powered by 
Mercedes-Benz diesel engines, 
| maintain constant temperature, 

from sub-zero to hot—irrespec- 

tive of outside environments. 
There are models for truck trail- 
ers, piggy-back trailers, railroad 


SS gear = j ee : i — = 
cars or unitized containers. B Secon (6) (©) 
Shown is the new undermount : = 


truck-trailer unit, Model UWD. 














Thermo King Corporation, ‘World Leader in Transport Temperature 
Control,” has particularly critical requirements for their ting 
engines, to assure top-condition deliveries of perishable carg 


fume-free, fully adapta 


“They have to be light and compact : 
our heating-cooling equipment, and—naturally—econom 


ate,” says M. B. Green, Thermo King Exe 


4 T 


“Mercedes-Benz engines meet our need aT’. These 

us the utmost in economical and dependable diesel powe 
“Moreover, we have found that the Mercedes-Benz name and 
tation have given additional sales appeal to our product 


MERCEDES-BENZ DIESEL ENGINES —A PRICE-QUALITY STANDARD SECOND TO NONE 


SOLE IMPORTERS FOR THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


DAIMLER-BENZ OF NORTH AMERICA, INC. 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 
126-56 NORTHERN BLVD., FLUSHING, LONG ISLAND + TEL: JUdson 2-7100 


DISTRIBUTORS AND DEALERS IN MAJOR MARKETS 


OAIMLER-BENZ OF NORTH AMERICA, INC. IS A WHOL WNED SUBSIDIARY OF DAIMLER 








serious attempt to block Shelton came 
in 1956, when they asked CAB to 
refuse to renew TAN’s permit or at 
least to halt the airline from flying 
bevond Honduras. The U.S. carriers 
challenged TAN’s right to carry pas- 
sengers beyond the countries that are 
covered in the CAB route award. Thev 
argued that the line was controlled by 
Shelton rather than Honduran _na- 
tionals. 

During the year-long hearing, it was 
brought out that Shelton owned 40% 
of TAN—a point he has never disputed. 
But examiner Curtis C. Henderson said 
he could see no valid reason for denying 
TAN’s permit because of Shelton’s 
stock ownership. He did find ‘TAN’s 
trafhe bevond Honduras excessive, how- 
ever. 
¢ Restraining Order—On his recom- 
mendation, CAB on Apr. 12, 1957, 
renewed the permit for two vears but 
ordered TAN “to modify its operations 
to serve trafhe primarily between Miami 
and Honduras.” 

The order might have been a_ big 
setback, because CAB was telling TAN 
to discontinue its most profitable 
routes. But Shelton alreadv was a step 


ahead. He and his associates had 
formed two morc. airtlines—APSA_ in 
Peru and CEA in Ecuador—and now 


tried to get CAB approval to fly directly 
into the U.S. 

CEA’s application sailed through. 
Shelton believes the U.S. carriers de- 
cided not to contest CE.A’s application 


because thev doubted that anv airline 
operating from Ecuador would ever 


gencrate significant air traffic. 

APSA was a different storv. It would 
operate from Lima, a citv with morc 
than a million residents and a gatewa\ 
for trafhe between the U.S. and Chile- 
Argentina. 
¢ Change of Planes—When opposition 
to a CAB-approved route for APSA 
developed, Shelton’s group decided to 
set up an interchange in Honduras, 
where TAN would take passengers on 
the Miami leg of the trip. This arrange- 
ment worked fine from 1957 until its 
termination last September, when 
APSA’s inaugural flight to Miami 
touched down with CAB approval. 

In 1957, TAN’s business staved at 
about $2.3-million but APSA, offering 
DC-6 service with a plane leased from 
TAN, grossed $318,192 in its first vear. 
CEA took in onlv $61,635. 

By the end of 1959, ‘TAN’s revenues 
had declined to $1.8-million, but 
APSA’s had risen to $2.3-million and 
CEA’s to $1.5-million—a total of $5.6- 
million. In 1960's first half, TAN did 
$984,641, APSA $1,318,933 and CEA 
$731,687—a total of slightly over $3- 
million 


* Battle of Permits—PAA and Panagra, 
noting the combine’s gains, were loaded 
for a fight when TAN’s permit came 
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up for CAB renewal again in 1959 and 
APSA also asked for a route into Miami 
In the TAN hearing, they charged 

and examiner Richard A. Walsh backed 
them up—that the Shelton group cre- 
ated APSA and CEA as paper 
panies and lent them TAN airplanes 
without cost through a Panama com- 
pany, Servicios, that’s wholly 
by Shelton. Servicios handles mainte- 
nance, accounting, promotion, and pur- 
chasing for all three airlines. 

After an exhaustive hearing, Walsh 
recommended that TAN’s permit not 
be renewed. The APSA hearing, going 
on at the same time before examincr 
Walter W. Bryan, brought similar 
charges from the U.S. carriers. 

e Change Made—Brvan was about to 
rule in mid-1959 when APSA’s attor- 
nevs reported that a new group of 
Peruvians had purchased stock control 
from Shelton’s friends. The syndicate, 
headed by Dr. Maximos Cisneros San- 


coim- 


own d 


chez, attorney for Banco Popular— 
Peru’s largest bank, owned bv the fam- 
ily of Pres. Prado—claimed to have 


-—* oY 


bought of the stock. 

Although the U.S. carriers tried hard 
to convince him that the Cisneros 
group was simply a Shelton pawn, Bryan 
recommended that APSA be granted a 
temporary, two-vear permit to flv into 
Miami. However, he stipulated that 
APSA t begin direct service 
to Miami until the interchange in Ton 
duras had been terminated. He also 
ordered that the 28% stock ownership 
of Shelton’s Servicios in the airline be 
“replaced by bona fide Peruvian owner 
ship.” 
¢ CAB Decision—However, CAB tossed 
out Brvan’s restrictions, holding that 
the temporary nature of the permit 
would give the board a chance in two 
vears to make a fresh appraisal of 
\PSA’s ownership. And it saw no rea 
son to require Servicios to give up its 
28% stockholding since, under Peru 
vian law, that amount of stock owner 
ship could not exercise control of 
\PSA 

Just 10 davs 
CAB 
ind issued a t 
mit to TAN, It 
become substantially 
trolled by Hondut 


operations to ser 


could nN 


ifter the APSA ruling, 
rruled examiner Walsh 
mporarv, one-veat per 

irdered the airline to 
owned and 
ins and to modifv its 
e trafic primarily b« 


ilso VC 


con 


tween Miami and Ionduras. 

Ihe second stipulation was now 
meaningless. With the APSA permit 
in Shelton’s hip pocket, there no 


longer was anv need for the Honduras 
interchange that had carried TAN 
APSA so far 

¢ Cheers in Lima—The ruling brought 
cheers in Peru. One highly influential 
senator summed it up as a “victory for 
the anti-monopolists.” He added 
“Our quarrel is not with the U.S. But 


public 


ind 


the general doesn’t understand 


\ U.S. 
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that opposition to APSA came from two 
private companies. Peruvians think the 
U.S. government is trving to keep 
a legitimate Peruvian carrier out of the 
Ua 

\ PAA official grumbled, ‘““There’s 
no doubt that Shelton has come out on 
top. We fought as hard as we knew 
how, but he’s a verv smart man. You 
have to admire the wav he operates.” 

TAN was given 60 days to terminate 


the interchange. On the 57th day, 
\PSA’s inaugural flight landed in 


Miami, and Shelton was in business, 
ipparently for good. “I guess TAN will 
suffer some revenue losses because of 
the climination of the interchange,” 
“But it’s a fairly prosperous 
company. I think we can keep going.” 
¢ Next Fight—Shelton is now girding 
for still another battle. The Inter- 
national Air ‘Transport Assn. (IATA) 
has approved lower air fares to Latin 
America. If PAA and Panagra lower 
their rates, they would be able to 
compete for APSA’s economy-minded 
travelers. 


he Savs. 


The final decision, however, must 
come from the various Latin govern- 
ments. The Conference Internationale 


de ‘Transportedores Aereos (CITA), a 
group of non-IATA airlines led by 
\PSA, vigorously opposes the new low 
It has the full backing of the 
Peruvian government. END 


fares. 
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of Things 
to Come... 


and of many already here...for packaging, building construction, automotive 
design, recreation, many industrial applications...in blow-molded plastics 


Blow-molded plastics . .. a young industry which Bemis is enter- 
ing through acquisition of Air-Formed Products Corporation, of 
Nashua, N. H. .. . has unlimited horizons. 


Plastics in blow-molded forms can be stronger than metal... 
resilient as a rubber ball... impervious to acids, oils, chemicals 
... lighter than any materials they replace . .. and more eco- 
nomical than you'd think possible. 


Air-Formed Products Corporation, hand-in-hand with Bemis, : 
will give major emphasis to industrial applications of blow-mold- General Offices — 


ed plastics, and particularly to new and creative developments. @ 408-D Pine St., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
a Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
If there’s even the remotest chance that blow-molded plastics can oN ae 


help you in some way, call us. We’ll be glad to work with you. where packaging ideas are born 
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In the Markets 


Wide Advance in a Number of Stocks 
Stirs Bullishness in Many Analysts 


There were wide advances in a number of stocks this 
week, which some analysts took as a sign that a new bull 
market may be getting under way. It is apparent that 
investors are beginning to come off the sidelines and back 
into equities, selectively at least, and it is conceivable that 
this will spark more buying on a much wider front. ‘l/his, 
at any rate, is the viewpoint of a 
analysts. 

Bearish sentiment is still evident, however. ‘lhose who 
remained unconvinced by the market's performance, 
which has carried the Dow-Jones industrial average above 
the 610 mark, compared to a high in January of 650 and 
a low in October of 565, say that the rise is typical of 
mild seasonal rally, and that until business is able to im 
prove its earnings there will be no widespread return to 
equitics. 

But the strength of the buying indicates that investors 
are confident that the worst of the decline is over. 
Brokers report a return of long-term buyers, both indi 
vidual and institutional, who are purchasing growth utili- 
ties and electronics stocks, which are already selling at 
high price-earnings ratios as well as some of the cyclical 
issues, which have been severely depressed. In‘ addition, 
there’s been a good deal of speculative activity, which 
has also boosted trading volume—and prices. 

Late in 1959, optimism was very much in fashion in 
Wall Street, but faded even before the economy showed 
signs of faltering. In retrospect, this made the market a 
reliable forecaster. Now, with economic activity still re 
ceding, the market is looking forward to a recovery, not 
only in over-all business activity but also in profits. 

The trend of prices in the last few weeks is not alto- 
gether reliable, for this is the period when tax switching 
is heavy and many institutions have fresh funds available 
for investment. At the same time, the rise—in view of the 
current state of business—may prove more prescient than 
most economic forecasters. 


growing group of 


Justice Dept. Acts to Bar Takeover 
Of Union Oil by Phillips Petroleum 


The Justice Dept.’s antitrust division has knocked 
the props out from under the market for Union Oil Co 
of California. Justice last week demanded that (1) Phillips 
Petroleum Co., which has been buying Union stock and 
now has about 15% of the common, stop buying addi 
tional shares; (2) that it refrain from voting the shares 
it owns; and (3) that it sell off the shares. Union Oil, 
which has risen from 33 to 47 this year, fell off to 40 

Justice says that if Phillips took over Union Oil, com- 
petition in the California oil market would suffer. So far, 
Phillips refuses to comment on Justice’s action. 

Justice is also rumored to be planning another action 
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involving Gulf Oil Corp.’s holding of $120-million worth 
of Union’s convertible debentures. If converted (an 
unlikely prospect at present because the conversion price 
is well above the current market), Gulf.would have 23% 
stake in Union, and Justice feels this, too, represents a 
takeover threat. 


Dealers Say Rise in Bond Prices 


Will Be a Temporary One 


he rise in bond prices over the past two weeks has 
encouraged widespread talk of a new bull market, but 
most veteran bond dealers—who aren't loaded with in- 
ventory—feel that the wave of buying interest was to be 
expected. There’s normally a rise in the market in De- 
cember and this year is no exception, what with the 
Iederal Reserve pursuing a policy of active credit case 
and loan demand (even for tax payments) slack. Chances 
are that the rise will last well into January, when the 
money markets are flush with funds and institutions are 
looking for short-term investments. 

But it would take more than seasonal forces to extend 
the rise and bring a full-fledged bull market into being. 
his is a possibility—provided the economy continues to 
decline. But if conditions turn up or even stabilize, the 
Fed will be quick to reverse its present credit policy and 
investors will be more interested in selling than buying. 


New York Attorney General Starts 


Investigation of Darvas’ Book 


Nicolas Darvas, a night club dancer who wrote the 
best-seller, How I Made $2-Million in the Stock Market, 
was tripped up last week by New York Atty. Gen. ne 
J. Lefkowitz. Darvas’ book, Lefkowitz charged, is “un- 
qualifiedly false’; his actual profits in the con said 
Lefkowitz, were closer to $200,000 than $2-million. Lef- 
kowitz asked for a court order compelling Darvas and his 
publisher, American Research Council, Inc., to produce 
records for a state investigation. 

Whatever Darvas did in the market, there’s no doubt 
that his book provided profits. It already has sold over 
130,000 copies. Lefkowitz claims the book led to a “dan- 
gerous market situation . . . caused by an increase in 
stop-loss orders,” which Darvas says was his principal 
device in building his fortune. 

Darvas termed the charges “monstrous,” and held a 
press conference in Paris to denounce the investigation. 


Stock Prices for Vendo, Polarad 


In BUSINESS wrrk’s table of how new listings have 
fared this year on the New York and American Stock 
Exchange (BW—Dec.10°60,p125), unadjusted prices were 
given for two companies that had 2-for-] stock splits. 
Adjusting their listing price, Vendo Co.'s price rose 
from $20.50 to $46.62 a share, Polarad Electronics 
Corp.’s stock from $18.87 to $23 a share. 
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This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy any of these Debenture Wall St. Tal ks i ie 
The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 
. . . about Boeing jets, 
$75,000,000 U.S. bonds and estate taxes, 
Ss th B UT, I h d Christmas bonuses, rumors at 
outhern Bell Telephone an ory} 
Telegraph Company - Boting is petting 2 “tock” on mane. 
E . ; ® facture of jet passenger planes, with 
Thirty-Seven Year 5% Debentures Douglas and the Convair Div. of Gen- 
Dated December 1. 1960 Dus December 1, 199 eral Dynamics less important in the 
Interest payable June 1 and December 1 in New York City ture, inaly st rh \ mt nd that i 
Boe ing now 1 th n pla l nake & 
———— with products in all distan ran 
Price 102.567% and Accrued Interest that Douglas h t been su ful 
i in marketing the French Caravel ic 
that reorders show Boein ylanes 
; Copre us may be obtaine any State from only su preferred on the und f econom 
th ’ ed as may le i ff he Debentur ” ) } 
wince with the securities lau f such State nd experienc B ww hha ee 
money out of it t p wer pl 
MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 
A new ruling of valuing U.S. bonds: 
BLYTH & CO., INC. EASTMAN DILLON, UNION SECURITIES & CO. us ] : S . wig 
yon redeem t par f 
GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. ment of estate t must also 
Incorporated ted 5 : ae 1 , 
LAZARD FRERES & CO. LEHMAN BROTHERS es Se me - 
estate—even hen th Ket 
MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & SMITH SMITH, BARNEY & CO. ] tl 1 For ] whl 
Incorporated ess Ulan pa s 
STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION WHITE,WELD& CO. DREXEL& CO paid the tax with bone ished 
\ € th estat toy va her 
EQUITABLE SECURITIES CORPORATION DEAN WITTER & CO. — we £ + , ‘ j 
on the Dasis of t bonds mark 
December 6. 1960 } 
The effect of tl new ruling ll be t 
destroy part of the tax advantag ru - 
ing from this differen n treatment ” 








SEC says that the style in speculative 








offerings has changed. Cegulatio 
This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of any offer to buy s ‘ . > Re 5u * . \ 
securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus filings which ar mited tO >» U 
but are exempted from many of th 
SEC's reporting requirements—are n 
out of favor, and full registration n 
F S F I though it’s more expensive and tim 
§ gy 1 in vorur ll regist 
EDERAL STREET FUND, INC. coateasing. & in vopee. Ful spt 
tion means that the underwriter doesn’t 
C St k have to wait 13 months to sell hi 
ommon oc stock warrants 
\ good number of Wall Street 
are cutting’ traditional Christmas 
bonuses, (becau f slack trading ] 
ume. A few, how r. have been a 
5 ; to better their 1959 payments.) M I] 
Federal Street Fund, Inc. is offering shares of its Common Stock to inves- a 2 
tors in exchange for securities acceptable to the Fund. The Fund has Lynch, for examp v pay a 
entered into a Dealer Manager Agreement with Goldman, Sachs & Co. to imum of 10 weel irv against 12 
form and manage a group of securities dealers to solicit deposits of weeks last veat Hower aes f th 
securities to be exchanged for shares of the Fund. The terms of the exchange eye “Serer ‘ bee cig " 
offer are set forth in a Prospectus dated November 28, 1960. Copies of Sune Wil D Ken) OU payer 
the Prospectus and the Transmittal Letter may be obtained within any proht h ring or pen np 
state from any dealer who may properly distribute them within such state. 
Trading in Lionel Corp 
scrutiny by the New York St Ex 
change. NYSE wants to un th 
source behind th I ition of what 
was reputed to | n advance ft of 


1 speech by Maj. Gen. John B. Medari 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. Lionel’s president, before the Nex 
York Society of Security Analvst [he 

draft hinted that Dr. Wernher Von 
Braun, the missile expert. will join tl 

December 5, 1960 Lionel staff—a prediction that Medaris 


flatly denied in his speech 
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The Starlite* ph 
n 


re are two new phones that illustrate the way Gen Tel works to make the 


lephone an even more nvenient and helpful tool of modern life 





half the size of a standard desk phone—is available 


colors with a PANELESCENT® dial that glows in the dark. It’s as pretty 


it is practical 


1e Space-Maker® telephone can be hung anywhere. Both dial and handset 


be adjusted to permit installation where ordinary phones won't fit 


Both of these new phones for the home are designed and manufactured | 
our subsidiary, Automatic Electric, largest supplier of telephone equipment 


to America’s Independent telephone industry. 
They are but two examples of how General Telephone & Electronics work 
to improve equipment and advance communications in all phase 
nation’s life. 
Nt ay General Telephone & Electronics Corporation, 730 Third Avenue, New York 
T 
. 
| GENERAL 


TELEPHONE & ELECTRONICS \¢= 


+ 


Growth in 


3 dimensions 





On this go-minded railroad, growth is measured in 3 
dimensions! LONGER lines expanded 30 per 


cent by the first major rail merger of modern times. 
WIDER industrialization — with more and more new 

plants finding profitable sites along N&W tracks. 

Additional ‘‘locational fits’? for expanding industry : 

are being pinpointed by Fantus Area 


Research’s 
survey of N&W territory. HIGHER traffic vol- NORFOLK & WESTERN 


ume as shippers take advantage of the N&W’s 
. . . T y 
new speed, efficiency and advanced equipment. RAILWAY 
Sparked by a spirit of challenge and adventure to  cewneear ors errr ‘ 


build a carrier second to none! That’s today’s 
N&W NATION’S GOING-EST RAILROAD! 





PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK Some yearend insurance planning may make sense, especially in view 
of new trends you’ll find in the health and life fields. 
DEC. 17, 1960 . a 





On the health side, you now can get personal (individual) hospital 
and surgical insurance—lifetime coverage—that becomes fully paid up 
when you reach age 65. Some companies set top application age at 55; 
some have pegged this as high as 59. 


Take this example: A man of 55 can get $24 a day for hospital room 
and board—for any number of days in the year—plus $480 for miscellaneous 
hospital charges, and $500 for surgery, at a cost of $291 a year. This means 
that any number of accidents or illnesses in a 12-month span are covered. 


A BUSINESS WEEK 


SERVICE When he reaches retirement at 65, he can stop paying premiums. A 


drawback is that after 65 the duration of benefits narrows under most 
plans, down to as low as 75 or 90 days per illness—a point to check in the 
fine print. Remember, too, this is strictly personal coverage; family mem- 
bers are brought in at higher rates. 


Also; there’s been a breakthrough in ‘“‘personal major medical” insur- 
ance—now for the first time this coverage is offered to people 65 and 
over. You get a policy that pays a maximum benefit as high as $10,000 
(even more) per accident or illness, to you and members of your family. 


A man of 65 with a wife and two other dependents would pay about 
$250 a year for a $10,000 policy, with coverage guaranteed renewable for 
his life. If all four in the family were felled by a common accident or illness, 
the total payoff could go up to $40,000. 


If he were 50, instead of 65, the cost would range from $175 to $215. 


Another related break for people 65 and over—who want to foot the 
tab—is that major hospital coverage now is available to them regardless 
of their state of health. This means without physical examination. 


A man 65 can get coverage up to $5,000 for hospital expense, per ill- 
ness—at $7 a month for himself, and $14 for his wife, assuming she’s 65. 
(People under 65 can get this coverage in a wide range of plans.) 


On the life side, there’s at least one new trend that looks far-reaching. 
Businessmen today are buying a lot more “wife insurance” than in former 
years. The reasons for this protection are getting sharper. 


The idea is simple, of course—you insure your wife’s life for a mean- 
ingful amount, say, $30,000 to $50,000. This may make good sense par- 
ticularly for the man who has two or three small children and maintains a 
sizable residence. Should his wife die, he’d likely be faced with some 
high and unexpected expenses, like a housekeeper and children’s governess. 


Lower premium rates for women, a new development (BW—Aug.20 
’60,p97) are boosting this idea. So is this consideration: When a man is left 
a widower, he loses the tax advantage of filing a joint return. 


Another growing “trend” among executives is the yearend review of 
their family life coverage. This isn’t a bad idea: You can make sure that 
present insurance on your own life is enough to fill any gaps in your 
planned estate commitments—this might not be the case, for instance, where 
your security holdings have declined sharply in the past year. 


You can also consider such ideas as providing for future college outlays 
via life insurance (BW—Nov.26’60,p134), and setting up insurance gifts 
for newly married sons or daughters. 113 
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Checkpoint: If you do this, check to see that you're not over-insured. 
Too often people forget that some of their original insurance needs have 
disappeared. For instance, beneficiaries may have changed; or more brightly, 
a coup in business or investments may have recast your financial future. 


Be extra cautious when driving at night this winter. The Highway 
Research Board points out that bright lights may rob you of vision for as 
long as five to seven seconds. 


Biggest hazard is ice—either near or at the freezing point. When 
it’s wet or melting, your car’s stopping distance can become twice as long 
as when the temperature is zero. Braking distances on winter surfaces 
are 3 to 12 times as great as those on dry pavement. 


The Safe Winter Driving League says that for starting and pulling 
ability on glare ice, snow tires are 28% better than regular tires; regular 
tire chains, more than twice as good; while reinforced tire chains (with 
projecting teeth or cleats) are four times better. On loosely packed snow, 
the snow tires are about 50% better than regular tires—but reinforced 
tire chains provide three times the traction. 


For negotiating frozen rough terrain about your country place, you 
might want to take a look at International Harvester Co.’s new “all pur- 
pose” compact vehicle, the Scout, due on the market Jan. 12. About 13 ft. 
long, it has a pickup body and detachable hardtop cab and doors (two-wheel 
drive, about $1,600; four-wheel drive, about $2,000). 


You'll find plenty of new “adult” games in the stores this Christmas, 
some challenging enough to entertain you as well as the teenagers 


War games are the current craze. In Risk you move armies around 
the world, fight battles (Parker Bros., Salem, Mass., $7.50). In Diplomacy 
you win domination of Europe (1914) through open-ended negotiations, alli- 
ances, military ventures, espionage (Games Research, Inc., Boston, Mass., 
$7.50). 


Verdict simulates courtroom battles. As prosecutor you present wit- 
nesses and facts; as defense attorney you find loopholes in testimony and 
object to inadmissible evidence (Avalon Hill, Baltimore, Md., $3.95) 


From Management teenagers get an idea what business is all about. You 
bid for raw materials, plan production, set prices, make loans—alternate 
rules add dividends, stock issues, profit-and-loss accounting (Avalon Hill, 
$4.95). Big Board gives you a chance to buy and sell stock and collect 
dividends (Dadan, Inc., Watertown, N. Y., $4.98). And there’s another stock 
market game, amusing, called Rich Uncle (Parker Bros., $3.50). 


Heart front: As expected, the American Heart Assn. has brought the 
“cholesterol controversy” nearer to decision (BW—Jan.30’60,p97). AHA 
now says, in effect, that cholesterol-producing animal fat in the diet is directly 
related to atherosclerosis, which causes a high percentage of heart attacks 
and strokes. Recommendation is to eat less animal fat and more vegetable 
oil, and thus reduce your blood cholesterol level. 


Warning: Special corn oil and similar products won’t lower cholesterol 
if you merely add them to a usual high animal-fat diet—they must be substi- 


tuted for the animal fats. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Dec. 17, 1960, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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Imagination at work 
for Industry 
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These services are essential to you— 
and they’re part of every General American lease 


A General American lease for freight cars or terminal storage 
provides far more than just a means of renting capital. You 
get flexibility of operation keyed to seasonal needs. You're 
relieved of risk due to changes in products or markets. 
Long-term commitments are reduced. 

In addition, your General American lease assures you of 
proper maintenance in compliance with industry codes as 
well as the elimination of the cost and burden of record 
keeping. Perhaps most important, your lease allows you to 
draw on the experience, engineering and research information 
available only from General American. 

You get more choice with over 65,000 GATX tank cars, 


GENERAL AMERICAN 


735 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


TRANSPORTATION 


Airslide®, Dry-Flo®, Piggy-Back, refrigerator and other spe- 
cialized freight cars as well as over 657,000,000 gallons of 
liquid storage space in six terminals located in five key areas. 

No other leasing service is so practical or so complete. Yet 
leasing is only part of the story. Whether your problems 
relate to processing, shipping or storage . . . to mixing or 
drying .. . to coating, fastening, conveying . . . to chemicals, 
foods, petroleum, plastics . . . solids, liquids or gases, General 
American's broad experience and directed imagination can 
help you solve them. 

Whatever you mine or manufacture, process or ship, let 
us show you why it pays to plan with General American. 


CORPORATION 


Offices in principal cities 
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COMPANIES 


Finding the Money i in a Christmas | 


The cast of animal characters clust Christmas lists (via tape recordings) in 
ered around Santa Claus’ throne in the department store windows is typical of 
picture below is stopping shoppers this the way Silvestri operates 


Christmas at many of the nation’s top 





department stores |. Showtime . 

The cast was assembled for Santa’s 
dominion and the children’s delight by Admittedly a ham actor—he appeared 
George G. Silvestri (cover), whose com in every plav he could get a role in 


pany, Silvestri Art Mfg. Co., Inc., of | while winning a law degree at Lovola 

Chicago, designs and makes Christmas University in Chicago—Silvestri was 
5 ~ + 

displays seen in store windows around _ startled one pleasant evening last spring 


the U.S. to see neighborhood children stop short 
Vith slight variations from the dis in the middle of their games and house 

plav at one of Schuster’s Department wives vanish when someone called out, 

Stores in Milwaukee, the group pictured “Huckleberry Hound time!’ 

below and on the cover is also populat Silvestri took time off to watch the 


ing such emporiums as Famous-Barr gently fun-poking cartoon show to- 
Co., St. Louis; Belk Bros. Co., Char- gether with his family. Next dav he 
lotte; Higbce Co., Cleveland; F. & R made a deal to use the theme in Christ- 


Lazarus & Co., Columbus; Miller Bros. mas displavs on a 5% rovalty basis 
Co., Chattanooga; and Gimbels in ¢ Selling—He took pencil sketches of 
Pittsburgh his displav theme to the annual June 


\s head of one of the top companies = market week of the National Assn. of 
in this display business—by his own Display Industries, expecting to get 
estimate, it’s tops—Silvestri is accus- about $50,000 in orders. Instead, he 
tomed to keeping company with such got $200,000. Silvestri’s expansive sales HECTIC pre-Christmas rush at ‘Silvestri 
characters as inhabit Santa’s dominion manship undoubtedly helped bring off Art Mfg. Co., Inc., often keeps handcraft 
in the Schuster window. This assort this coup. A fast-talking, peripatetic 
ment of Yogi Bear, Pixic and Dixie the man who thinks on his feet, Silvestri 
Mice, Jinx Cat, Booboo Bear, and __ takes delight, for example, in dramatiz- 

Huckleberry Hound was borrowed from ing his mérchandising bv switching on 





the Huckleberr Hound television the animated set as he shouts, “It’s 
how; it’s one of Silvestri’s top sellers showtime!’ 
this season Silvestri concentrates his selling ef 


How this group was picked for its fort on large department stores with big 


+ 


top role in singing songs and reading budgets. He follows up his own visit 
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SILVESTRI DISPLAY draws children’s longing looks at a Schuster department store in ENGINEERING is complex; arms, legs 


Milwaukee: this Santa Claus window (cover) also went to other stores across country. work by motor, voices from tape or record. 
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department working to 9 p.m. sewing, 
finishing models for store window displays. 


CH 


& ew 


‘ FINISHED ANGEL, one of 20 for special show at Meier & Frank store, Salem, Ore., is 
CASTING of classic figures, plaques, checked by Jimmy Small, one of two top Silvestri designers, who designed it from sketch. 
vases, takes careful work of craftsmen. 
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Square D--wherever 
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vw WORLD'S LARGEST | 


Cobo Hall can feed 6,200 people at once—park 2,200 cars 


—provide 400,000 sq. ft. of exhibit area. Theoretically, 11 Substations 

4 major trade shows, 33 meetings and a 3-ring circus with a —— atNg Centers 
9,600 spectators could function simultaneously in Cobo Hall 550 Panelboards 

and its attached convention area. Each exhibit booth 100 Contactor Panels 

has connections for water, compressed air, gas, sted fi oy sil i 

drainage, and telephone service. The 10,000 KVA i. te 10 Dimmer Panels 







64 NEMA 4 
Circuit Interrupters 


120 Spotlight Control 
Paneis 


19,000 feet of Lay-in 
Duct 





SQUARE J) COMPANY 





oy | COBO HALL occupies 10 acres 
| of Detroit's Civic Center 





electricity is distributed and controlled 









Square D panel- 4 is 
boards like this con- © 

trol Cobo Hall’s vast 
lighting system. 100 
foot-candles of light 
bathe the entire ex- 
hibit area. 







Section of a substation arrives at Cobo Hall. 
Square D coordinated all shipments—reduced 
installation time. 





Square D Field Engineer Don 
Selby (right) and Mr. Gil Brandt, Cobo 
Hall Project Electrical Engineer of Giffles and 
Rossetti, architects and engineers, examine a Square D 

2000 KVA unit substation. The sections of each substation were 
factory-coordinated. Their reconnection at the job site required 
minimum time and labor. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES + PARK RIDGE, ILLINOIS 
















a Compléle LINE 


OF ELECTRICAL 
DISTRIBUTION 
AND CONTROL 
EQUIPMENT 


ADJUSTABLE SPEED DRIVES 
BUSWAYS & WIREWAYS 

CIRCUIT BREAKERS 

CONTROL CENTERS 

CRANE & HOIST CONTROL 
DISTRIBUTION SWITCHBOARDS 
ELECTRIC TRUCK CONTROL 

HIGH VOLTAGE CONTROL 
LAUNDRY CONTROL 

LIFTING MAGNETS 

LIGHTING AND POWER PANELBOARDS 
LIGHTIG CONTROL—LOW VOLTAGE 
LIMIT AND FOOT SWITCHES 
MACHINE TOOL CONTROL 
MAGNETIC BRAKES 

METER MOUNTINGS 

MOTOR STARTERS 

PRESS CONTROL 

PRESSURE, FLOAT, & VACUUM SWITCHES 
PUSHBUTTONS 

RELAYS AND CONTACTORS 
RESISTORS 

SAFETY SWITCHES 

SERVICE ENTRANCE EQUIPMENT 
STAGE DIMMERBOARDS 

STATIC CONTROL 

STEEL MILL CONTROL 
SWITCHGEAR & UNIT SUBSTATIONS 
SYNCHRONOUS MOTOR CONTROL 
TERMINAL BLOCKS 

TEXTILE MACHINE CONTROL 
TIMERS 

VOLTAGE TESTERS 

WELDER CONTROL 











Modern Bruning Copyflex copying 
machines eliminate one of the big- 
gest wastes in business today —slow, 
costly clerical transcription! 

Copyflex flexibility lets you repro- 
duce, from one original writing, all the 
different documents or copies neces- 
sary to complete a business opera- 
tion — order-invoice, purchasing- 
receiving, accounting, etc. On any 
Copyfiex original, whether for busi- 
ness systems or general copying; you 
can add, block out, or change infor- 
mation whenever desired and make 
new copies as desired. 


CALL THE BRUNING MAN. He's your 
paperwork expert—backed by a company with 


over 60 years’ experience. He's located in prin- 
cipal U.S. and Canadian Cities. 


(BRUNING) 
Copytlex” 











Charles Bruning Company, inc., Dept. 12-D 

1800 Central Rd., Mt. Prospect, Illinois 

Offices in Principal U.S. Cities 

in Canada: 103 Church St., Toronto 1, Ontario 

Cc Please send me information on Copyfiex 
for Business. 


(] Please arrange for a Bruning Man to con- 


tact me. 
ae — _Tithe_ — 
Company _ — iad - 
Address __ een se 
City ~ ___ County State 
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PROTECTIVE 


models before Silvestri ships them out. 


finished 


covers go on 


to the June showing by sending 12 
salesmen into major cities for personal 
calls. 

¢ Expensive—‘“We're the most expen 
sive company in our field,’”’ Silvestri 
admits. His average display order—figur- 
ing in the small displays and_ single 
items along with the big window shows 
—runs about $500. Jobs seldom bring 
less than $100, and may run as high as 
the $70,000 Silvestri savs B. Altman & 
Co. of New York paid this vear. That 
was for an elaborate six-window display 
showing citv folk spending Christmas 
in the countrv—en route by train, at a 
barn dance, ice skating, and so on 

and their country 
the citv. 

For the big displays, the average 
store spends between $5,000 and $19,- 
000 per window at Christmastime; and 
this accounts for between 60% and 
65% of Silvestri Art Mfg. Co.’s $2-mil- 
lion annual sales. Most of these cus- 
tomers choose from three main themes 
worked up for the June market, but 
about one-fourth of the big stores bring 
their own ideas to Silvestri, or ask him 
to dream up original ideas just for 
them. 
¢ Blase Customers—This leads the com- 
pany into projects such as an ice skat- 
ing revue with 100 different synchron- 
ized mechanical figures, which Silves- 
tri made last vear for the Simpson Co. 
of Toronto. Silvestri savs Simpson is 
using the show again this vear before 
sending it to another store. 

Generally, Silvestri savs, his cus- 
tomers—he describes them as “very 
blase”—chew up several hundred ideas 
a vear. 

“Our business is all design,” Silvestri 
comments as he points out various 
phases of the work on one of his half- 


cousins coming to 


dozen daily checkup trips through the 


plant on. Chicago’s seedy West Side. 


“People who think the art business is 


a bucket of paint and a_ brush 
crazy.” 
ll. Workshop 
The company’s ancient seven-story 
I 


plant is an unlikely birthplace for an- 
gels and sugar plum fairies, reindeer 
and Santas, and a melange of woodland 
animals. The sparkle and shimmer of 
these ethereal creatures contrasts vividly 
with the dreary neighborhood that is 
the setting for the old brick build- 
ing. 

But inside, 160 workers hired “ 
for their talent’—a mixed group of 
Orientals and Negroes, Mexicans and 
Europeans, Puerto Ricans and_ native 
Chicagoans—convert a wide assortment 
of materials into finished products for 
display. “We are producing all beauti- 
ful ideas Silvestri as he 
roams from department to department, 
pausing every few minutes to heed a 
blaring public address system or take 
long distance telephone calls 
¢ Complicated—Whether one of his 
figures does a ballet, cracks chestnuts, 
sings a Christmas carol, or dances in 
two-four time, it’s 
putting it together. The Huckleberry 
Hound set took something like 275 
man-hours to perfect. The average single 
figure requites from 10 to 60 man-hours 
to bring to life 

After the original design is sketched, 
the figure is modeled and a mold is 
cast. Body attitudes have to be posi- 
tioned, and the bodv movements actu- 
ated by fractional horsepower motors. A 
goat and turkey playing checkers, for 
example, needed 15 motors to carry out 
the motions of the game. Then the 
cabinetrv and accessories must be 
structed. 

Before the finished figure emerges 
from the artcraft department (also 
known as the handcraft department), 
where it is dressed, furred, trimmed, and 
painted, a month has elapsed from the 
time the sketch was first made. 

The final step is to add the voice 
through tape or record. 

“It’s easv to make a figure jerk back 
and forth—but naturally,” 
says Silvestri with animation. “That's 
why we're expensive. Our figures flow 
instead of jerk.” 


strictly 


here,” savs 


1 complicated job 


con. 


ours move 


ill. Flairtime 


Silvestri credits Goldblatt Bros., Inc., 
Chicago department store, with getting 
him into animated figures 10 vears ago, 
when they insisted on a Santa Claus 
that would walk from window to win- 
dow. Silvestri had then been in the 
display business for 10 years; he en- 
tered it in 1940 when he and his part- 
ner, Vice-Pres. Bernard J. Gorman, who 
owns one-third interest in Silvestri Art 
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What Mr. Khrushchev Has Overlooked! 


In his plans to out-U. S. the U. S., Mr. Khrushchev seems to have overlooked one very vital 
requirement for success which this country has highly developed and which is practically 
non-existent in Russia: motor transport. To be sure, Russia has some railroads and these 
have played an important part in its production of capital goods, its heavy industry pro- 
gram. But one of the big reasons for America’s dynamic growth and high standard of living 
has been its far-flung system of roads and streets, accommodating its millions upon millions 
of motor trucks. America’s amazing development has truly been geared to “the wheels that 
go everywhere” . to the nearly 12,000,000 trucks that use the more than 34% million 
miles of roads and streets to bring Americans everything they eat, wear or use! Mr. 
Khrushchev and his associates will have to build millions of miles of roads and streets and 


millions of vehicles before they can compete with this American way of transport. 


American Trucking Associations, Inc., Washington 6, D. C. 






THE WHEELS THAT GO EVERYWHERE 





AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 





IN EVERY 
MAJOR 
INDUSTRY 





Basic energy... liquids, gases 
or steam... whatever the form, 
industry demands extremely ac- 
curate control for modern auto- 
mation technology. 


For three quarters of a century 
Fisher's policy of ‘‘a step ahead” 
of current requirements has 
been responsible for the univer- 
sal acceptance of Fisher pressure 
and liquid level controls by en- 
gineers in every field of industry. 


FISHER GOVERNOR COMPANY 
Marshalltown, lowa 


Plants in Canada, Argentina, England, Australia 






FISHER 





f- PRESSURE REGULATORS 


GM MOTOR VALVES AND LIQUID 


LEVEL CONTROLS 


FOR SALE 154-Acre (M/L) naval Orimence Plant, Pocatello, idaho 


Production-ready for heavy manufazture or development as 
an “industrial park.’”” Abundant power, water and local skilled 
work force. Overhead cranes serve every work area. More 
than $6,000,000 in specialized and general purpose production 
machinery, preserved in position for immediate operation. 
Two executive dwellings, lighted and paved streets; in-plant 
telephone system, employee cafeteria and modern automatic 
fire sprinkler and alarm system. 

Direct service to Pacific ports and 11 Western States via 
Highway 30, Union Pacific, two airlines. Half a day from 
Yellowstone, and 90 minutes from mountains for year-round 


recreation, scenic beauty. 


FREE itiustrated brochure details all advantages and bid procedures. Address your inquiries to: 


GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


Federal! Office Building « Seattle, Washington 
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ELECTRICAL welding is important stage 


in making figures for Silvestri displays 


Mfg. Co.. lh bought out Sil 
uncle for $1 

Silvestri and Gorman, lifelong friend 
had worked for th mpan 
men ‘“‘to see the countrv.”’ Thev sought 
control when thev failed to convin¢ 
the uncle he should diversif 
original busines 
Vases, plaque S. tatues 
similar articl 

Silvestri kept the plaster line, which 
did about $50,000 annually in business 
But he soon jumped into store fixturing 
ind planning ndustri xhibit werl 
ind anatomical mod H 
the anato1 1 line to give h m- 
plovees work during th sla 
in the Christmas displav line from lat 
March t ly Jur 
ibout $250.000 annually thi 
medical supply h though h 
it’s all bre i] ising 
° Imports for Growth—N S i 
feels he has reach plateau in volume 
in his displav work, because hi 
accounts iT IDDI hing ti 
where. as he expresses it. the rat 
tling their budget e to th it 
So he j alte ét 4% “ eal 


potential for the future 
For the past six vears, Silvestri and 


Gorman h 


trip vbroad 19 
cracks and novelt Th irted bi 
importing Christn baubl t in 
display work Iw ¢ 
up a subsidiary, Flairtin bv Sil 

Inc to sell t retail utiet Sal ire 
handled bv th ime dozen lesmen 
who sell the Christmas displa ind 
also through showrooms in New York, 
Chicago, and Dallas, and by catalogue 
and direct mail 

¢ Building It Up—Flairtime’s business 
built up to a $1.5-million volume this 


vear (that n to th 
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Over two thousand years ago, The Archimedean Screw was 
introduced as a lifting device for liquids. !t is widely 
used today in moving both fluids and bulk materials. 
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BROWN & ROOT, INC. 


Cngeneed : Condluclord * POST OFFICE BOX 3, HOUSTON 


Archimedes, the ancient Greek 
philosopher, developed principles 
of mathematics and mechanics 


which unlocked secrets leading to Le. 
‘ 


IMNIHL 


the development of some of our 


Eis) 
dern processes. His G) 


mind was at home in the farthest 
reaches of the abstract, at work 


S$ inthe closest confines of the practical. 


n & Root — whether it is one mind, 
‘oup of minds — thinking knows no 


ndaries for inspiration. Problems in 


engineering and construction are solved 


in ways that consistently save our 


clients time and money. Brown & Root places 


premium on the quality of thought, 


combined with thorough] y-seasoned 


knowledge and experience. The results 


bring back customers year after year, 


all over the world. 


1, TEXAS * CABLE ADDRESS-BROWNBILT 


NEW YORK « WASHINGTON #* LONDON « EOMONTON ¢ MONTREAL e« SAO PAULO 











HOW MUCH TIME 
WILL YOU WASTE TODAY? 

















Some people just can’t help wasting time. To 
get information they have to step out for it, 
wait for it, work for it. That’s no way to run 
a business — not when Telecom can make the 
vital contact between you and your key 
employees fast and positive ! 

Telecom is a private dial telephone inter- 
com — a complete communication system. 
It’s automatic — operates just like your city 
phone. Actually pays for itself! And, it frees 
your regular phone for those important 
outside calls 

Your Telecom dealer is listed in the Yellow 
Pages —- call for a demonstration and details -< i 
on purchase or low-cost leasing. | 


FT! CTRIC 
lelecom 


7 Automatic dial telephone 
intercom. It pays for itself! 





IMMUNICATIONS DIVISION 


WEBSTER W] ELECTRIC 


i 
| RACINE wis 
162 eeeeect 








Select your next chair from this distinctive new Steelcase line. Each chair is superbly 
styled, is quiet, colorful, comfortable, commonsensible ... and moderately priced. 
FREE COLORFUL FOLDER tells you more. Write Dept. B. Steelcase Inc., Grand 
Rapids, Michigan; Canadian Steelcase Co., Ltd., Don Mills, Ontario. 


STEELCASE IN 


RNITURE 


’ 
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BUSY George Silvestri shaves at desk in 


13-hr.-a-day, six-day-week Christmas rush. 


lion annual sales of the parent m- 
pan Its line runs from such item 
as English Pelham puppets and Spanish 
leather goods to Indian tables and bras 


objects and Thailand spirit houses (sold 
as birdhouse There's a great varict 
of goods from Italy—a fact that caused 
the Italian government to bestow a 
decoration on Silvestri for stimulating 
the countrv’s trad 

Most promising of the lot are the 
thin, glittering Italian tree lights. Sil 
vestri sold 200,000 strings of them this 


vear, and also used in de 
Chicago’s State Street retailing district 
1 job he has done for 15 vears—and 


the boulevard fronting the ith plush 
shops on North Michigan Avenu 

Ebullient his bulbs, Silvestr IVS 
the “little jewels” will light up a busi- 
ness that will run up to a volun if $4- 
million to $5-million annually f h 
company in th irse of the next few 
vears 
e Pointing Ahead—Flairtim is €X- 
pected to do a minimum of $2-million 
next vear, and to keep on inc ng at 
the rate of a half-million dollars a ir 
until it 1 h lui f at least 
90 lita, os 

Silvestri’ fondest hop . ‘hitting 
something big” with a Hula-Hoop tvp 
product. “I’m in a position,” h V1 
“with showrooms and salesmen, to han- 
dle something hot—now all | t to 


do is find it 


His latest venture—which a takes 
off from th Christmas line—got 
started th when he bought 25 
interest in Holi-Gay Mfg. Ci f Chi- 
cago, a new mpanv that makes alu- 
minum Christmas trees, garlands, and 
wreaths. Holi-Gav did a quarter-million 
dollar business this vear, and its volum 
should incr ‘seometrically,”” says 
Silvestri charactcristically. END 
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“THE MERCHANDISE ON OUR SHELVES’ 


Natural gas reserves owned by our company are at an all-time 
high. Last year. .as the world's largest handler of natural gas. . 
we sold more than 1.3 trillion cubic feet. Today, our company 
owns or has under gas purchase contracts with other producers 
over 113% 0f the known natural gas reserves in the United States. 
These reserves are located in some 475 fields. Our job is to keep 
ahead of the growing gas requirements of present customers... 
and meet the demands of future 

customers in the expanding UNITED 
Gulf South. We are doing just . y— 
that..and will continue to f ; = — 

do so in the years ahead. CORPORATION Headquarters, Shreveport, La. 


SERVING THE GULF SOUTH 


wortuo's CARGEST HANDLER O F NATURAL GAS 
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~ She's sold! 


...and Du Pont cellophane made the sale 


No wonder she picked the lollipops in 
a multi-pack. She got more for her 
money. She got a package with extra 
convenience. And clean, clear Du Pont 
cellophane gave the package extra 
sparkle—extra sales appeal. 

Candy, like many other products, 
stays fresh and tasty in Du Pont cel- 
lophane. That’s because Du Pont has 
created over 100 different cellophanes 

. each designed to meet different 
customer requirements. Add cello- 
phane’s efficiency on high-speed pack- 
aging machines— beautiful color 


more profitable 


printing—versatility in package 
construction—and you can see why 
it’s the choice of so many packagers. 

Perhaps packaging your product in 
a sparkling cellophane showcase will 
attract added buyers. Multi-packs are 
just one of many ways that cellophane 
can help lower your packaging costs 

. increase profit per sale. We are 
ready to assist you with packaging 
films, ideas and services. 


PROVE TO YOURSELF that Du Pont 
cellophane can pay off in better, more 


profitable packaging. Ask a Du Pont 
Representative to give you all the 
facts. Du Pont Company, Film De- 
partment, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 





U PONT 
cellophane 
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Another Year in the Doldrums 


Housing is in for another sluggish 
vear in 1961. The outlook is for pri- 
vate housing starts to total about 1.3- 
million units next year, up by a slim 
50,000 from this year’s expected figure 
of 1.25-million. The 1961 gain is ex- 
pected to take place in the second 
half’ of the vear; the first half will 
probably find housing starts holding 
at about this vear’s level (chart). 


Ihe surface placidity of housing’s» <b 


performance masks a profound change 
from the postwar behavior of housing 
construction: In previous vears of soft 
business, such as 1950, 1954, and 
1958, housing starts began to rise 
sharplv while the rest of the economy 
was still declining, thereby helping to 
buck the decline and to support the 
suceceding business upswing. 

his contracvelical performance of 
housing now looks like a thing of the 
past. Ihe business trend has been 
downhill for at least seven months (the 
authoritative National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research dates the downturn 
into the present recession from last 
Mav—and some analysts would put it 
earlier). But housing has still not 
swung around. The imdustrv’s expec- 
tation of a gradual improvement in 
housing in the second half of 1961 is 
based on the assumption that business 
will advance in the second half. 
¢ Why the Change—Behind this rad- 
ical shift in the performance of hous- 
ing, lie two major factors: 

¢ Weakness in the demand for 
new housing—because the postwar 
shortage is long since met and because 
fewer households are now being formed 
in the age groups that are the prime 
home buvers. 

¢ Continued high mortgage rates. 
The balance-of-pavments problem has 
put serious constraints upon the mone- 
tary authorities who might otherwise 
increase the money supply and drive 
interest rates down. 

Of these two factors, the housing 

industry is more worried about the 
slackness of demand. This, they fear, 
would not be greatly changed even by 
a decline in mortgage rates. 
* Demand Played Out—Between the 
end of World War II and 1960, ad- 
ditions to the stock of housing exceeded 
the growth of new houscholds by more 
than 2-million units altogether. This 
reduced the need for households to 
double up—old people and young 
couples living with middle-aged bread- 
winners—and made way for sizable up- 
grading of housing as _ substandard 
houses were demolished. 

lor almost 15 vears, the demand of 
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families for better housing seemed bot- 
tomless; whenever mortgage money was 
available at attractive rates, fam 
to buy. ‘Through recession 
housing prices (and build- 
ing and land costs) kept climbing, and 
vacancy rates verv low 
In 1960 real evidence began to show 
up that demand was softening: Hous- 
ing prices in many areas slipped, houses 
up for sale began to stay on the market 
much longer, and vacaneyv rates began 
to rise (BW —Oct.1’60,p84). In the 
third quartcr of this vear, vacancy rates 


madc 
ilics rushed 
and recover 


staved 


in rental housing reached 7.6%, a 


postwar high 


e Effect on Construction—This softer 


960 


Ooi rr ess weer 


market for existing houses or apart- 
ments is the main cause of the weakness 
in the construction of new homes 
When the market for old houses weak- 
ens, people who might be new home 
buyers are locked into their present 
houses, and the demand for a new hous 
ing is choked off. 

If prices for old houses actually begin 
to fall, even though building costs for 
new houses don’t rise, they will be 
locked in still more firmly—the disparity 
between the value of their present 
houses and the cost of new ones would 
be even wider. Only a commensurate 
decline in building costs for new 
houses would redress this situation, and 
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apan’s ranking — 
commercial bank — and with-emphia 
sis in foreign trade transactions. 


Traditionally the popular bank 
equally popular with small and medi 
um businesses as well as with the na 
tion’s representative industries, Fuji's 
spheres of influence are extending 
more and more into interest from 
abroad. 


Today worldwide respect has put Fuji 
first and foremost in business circles 
everywhere. Experienced and equip- 
ped to handle all foreign interests 
smoothly and efficiently as an interna- 
tonal bank with the widest knowledge 
and the widest influence, Fuji’s serv- 
ice is comprehensive and complete. 


Founded in 1880 
190 branches throughout Japan 
Overseas Offices: New York & London 


Overseas Representative: Calcutta 


THe FUJI BANK, trp. 


TOKYO, JAPAN 














Now—fly , 
adalieleli-lam Viailal-s 
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. . . leaders of the industry are talking of perking up 


demand for new housing by . . . “total marketing” 


“a new approach to research, innovation, and design” .. . 


such a decline seems quite unlikely 
¢ Shift in Population—Basic to this 
softening of demand for housing is the 
change in the age composition of the 
U.S. population. This population is 
growing fast at both ends, slowly in the 
middle. ‘This imbalance is slowing 
down the rate at which new households 
are being formed. It is also concentrat- 
ing the bulk of additions to the total 
number of households in the oldest and 
youngest groups, both of whom dc 
mand considerably less housing space 
than those families with  half-grown 
children. 

The housing industry is greatly con- 
cerned about how to overcome the 
effect of population changes. One ap- 
proach would be to shift toward smaller 
and cheaper housing units that will 
appeal to the very young or the old—the 
household categories that are growing 
fastest. 

The number of households headed 
by men in their late teens and early 
20s will increase by more than half a 
million in the next five vears, and the 
households headed by people of 55 
vears or older will be growing by 1.9- 
million, according to a studv by Burn- 
ham QO. Campbell of the University of 
Illinois. 

Some builders have already begun to 
hit harder at the market at either end of 
the population curve. Apartment con- 
struction, which caters to the housing 
needs of the old and the voung, has 
held up better than building as a whole 
this vear. 
¢ Total Marketing—Other leaders of 
the building industry are talking of 
perking up the demand for new housing 
by what Nathaniel H. Rogg, economist 
of the National Assn. of Home Build- 
ers, calls “total marketing’—which he 
defines as “a new approach to research, 
innovation, and design’” (page 57). 
These are areas in which housing has 
been backward. 

Observers expect such modernization 
of tactics to be slow, because the hous- 
ing industry is held back by antiquated 
building codes, is plagued by restrictive 
union practices, and is largely made 
up of small builders. 

Some builders hope to break the 
bottleneck on new housing construc- 
tion by freeing up the market for old 
houses. Builders who have been willing 
to take old houses from customers as 
trade-ins on new ones have been faring 
better than their less venturesome 
brethren this vear (BW—Nov.26'60, 
pl46). A_ better market mechanism 


(STORY on page 127) 


for housing would certainly help the 
industrv—but it remains to be seen 
how far small builders can go in cart 

ing overabundant inventories of us¢ | 
houses. 

¢ Costs Stabilize—In adapting to a 
tougher, more price-conscious market 
builders seem likely to get some hi Ip 
from the recent stability of construc 
tion costs. The construction material 
price index of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics is slightly down from it 
1959 levels, while the rate of rise in the 
index of building workers’ wages has 
slowed to a crawl. But the most wel 
come news to builders is that the ris 


in land costs seems to have run it 
course. 
In earlier postwar years, the rapid 


rise in land costs was one of the major 
factors in the inflation of housing 
“package” prices. From 1947 to 1960 
according to Labor Dept. estimat 
the cost of a typical lot tripled while 
the price of the package—the hous 
plus the lot—increased only 56%. Many 
housing economists, such as Washing 
ton consultant Robinson Newcomb, sc« 
this inflation in land values coming to 
an end. Newcomb sees two reasons 
for this: (1) the passing of “infla- 
tionary psychology,” which made any 
equity investment seem good, and 
the new highway program, which has 
increased the number of lots with access 
to city centers 

e Mortgage Money—Housing will also 
get some further help from the mort 
gage market next year, though it’s hard 
to say how much. 

The high rate of consumer saving 
this vear has already led to an increas 
in the flow of funds to savings and loan 
associations, mutual savings banks, and 
other lending institutions. But, even 
though the S&Ls—by far the biggest 
home mortgage lenders—have mor 
funds now, mortgage rates have proved 
sticky. They have dropped only }' 
or 4% from levels of 64% to 64° 
earlier this year 

The money market attributes the 
stickiness of mortgage rates to stiff 
competition for savings deposits and to 
reluctance of individual savings insti- 
tutions to initiate cuts in their dividend 
rates. S&Ls figure they need about a 
two-point spread between the dividends 
they pay and the mortgage rates thes 
get—and dividend rates range from 
34% in some Eastern states to 44% in 
California. 
¢ Little Decline Seen—With competi 
tion increasing not only for savings 
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The cable you see here is not interlocked armor. It is 
Simplex’ new C-L-X ...the completely sealed cable 
system. 


« Completely sealed against liquids and gases. 


« Protected against mechanical damage by a continuous, 
corrugated metallic sheath. 


As pliable as unsheathed cable because of its corrugated 
design. 


Needs no separate duct or conduit in any environment. 


Nonferrous sheaths can be designed to function as 
grounds or shielding. 





Simplex C-L-X is impervious to liquids and gases, is re- 
sistant to all forms of mechanical damage, and is as pliable 
as unsheathed cable. 


Available with sheaths of steel, aluminum, copper or 
bronze, and with or without outer plastic jacketing, 
Simplex C-L-X provides the ideal solution for almost any 
installation, particularly those in which cable life is limited 
by severe ambient conditions. 

Write today for illustrated brochure containing application 
and engineering information. 


SIMPLEX WIRE & CABLE © 


79 SIDNEY ST., CAMBRIDGE 39, MASS. 


Only Simplex C-L-X... 
the Completely Sealed 
Cable System...is Built 
for Torturous Conditions 
Like This 


Simplex C-L-X combines cable and duct in one integrated system. Metal, in the 
form of a continuous flat strip, is formed into a welded tube around the insulated 
cable. The metal tube is then corrugated to form Simplex C-L-X. 











IN BRIDGE... 
EXPERIENCE IS THE GREAT TEACHER 


IN SCOTCH... 


TEACHER’S 
IS THE GREAT EXPERIENCE 


Charles Goren, Worid’s Foremost Authority on Bridge 


TEACHER’S 


HIGHLAND CREAM SCOTCH WHISKY 
{BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND | 








TEACHER'S HIGHLAND CREAM BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY/86 PROOF/SCHIEFFELIN & CO.,N. Y 








YOUR POSTMASTER SUGGESTS: 
For faster and more efficient postal service . . . 


Learn the “A.B.C.’s” of good mailing habits! 
A postal delivery zone number helps speed your mail! 
B certain to include your return address on all letters and packages! 


C that the delivery address is correct and complete! 
—and- 


MAIL EARLY IN THE DAY—IT’S THE BETTER WAY! 
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but also for morigages as housing starts 
stay at relatively low levels—the big 
question is whether existing dividen< 
rates won’t come down somewhat, mak- 
ing way for a general decline in mort- 
gage rates 

James O’Leary, economic research 
chief of the Life Insurance Assn. of 
America, whose department projects 
sources and uses of funds a year ahead 
doesn’t expect mortgage rates to decline 
more than 4% from their ] 
levels. He notes that financial insti- 
tutions other than S&Ls will have 
only limited funds to put into the 
dential mortgage market next 
They are expected to use most of their 


1 
| 


yresent 


cash to purchase mortgages on com 
mercial buildings, to absorb direct] 
placed corporate securities, and to 


finance the rapid growth of sale-lease- 
back deals 

The Home _ Builders’ economist, 
Rogg, doesn’t look for much decline 
in mortgage rates, either. He thinks 
the gold loss to foreign countries, which 
hampers the Federal Reserve from cut- 
ting interest rates lest the gold outflow 
be stimulated, reinforces institutional 
barriers to much reduction in mort- 
gage rates. But Rogg savs there is 
“much greater willingness to . make 
accommodations” on the part of mort- 
gage lenders, without actually cutting 
their rates 
¢ Political Industry—The builders have 
some hopes that the Kennedy Ad- 
ministration will brighten their picture 
for 1961. Homebuilding is a_ highlh 
political industry—as Walter FE. Hoad- 
lev, Jr., treasurer of Armstrong Cork 
Co., puts it: “Housing tends to fluctu- 
ate between the tight-money maxi- 
mum and the politically acceptable 
minimum.” 

During the campaign, Kennedy 
favored boosting home construction to 
2-million units a year. Most econo- 
mists regard this as a “blue sky” num- 
ber—at least as a rate for the first half 
of the 1960s. 

As economists see it, the weakness 
of demand is going to make it hard 
for the new Administration to jazz up 
housing just by feeding more money 
to the Federal National Mortgage 
Assn. (Fanny Mae) to provide an ex- 
panded secondary market for mort- 
gages. 

Other economists are talking up 
more drastic action, such as allowing 
the Veterans Administration to float de- 
bentures to finance an expanded direct 
loan program; increasing funds to the 
Federal Housing Administration for di- 
rect aid for housing old people and for 
urban redevelopment programs; and 
crash programs to provide more housing 
for Negroes and other minority groups— 
the one big segment of the population 
whose housing demand seems far from 
satisfied. ENO 
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THE TREND 





Kennedy's First Problem: Recession 


The first and most urgent policy problem facing 
Pres.-elect Kennedy as he prepares to take office 
is what to do about the state of the economy and 
the growing level of unemployment. It is increas- 
ingly clear that the economy is indeed in a reces- 
sion—which is going to get worse before it gets 
better. By the time Kennedy takes office, unemploy- 
ment will certainly go above the 5-million mark, 
from seasonal factors alone, and if the present 
seasonally adjusted unemployment rate of 6.4% 
worsens, the number of jobless workers may go 
above 6-million. 

The problem of mapping over-all anti-recession 
policy is unusually complex this time. For the U.S. 
also has a serious balance of payments problem, 
which may greatly inhibit the use of monetary policy 
to stimulate the economy. Resort to very low inter- 
est rates (if these are markedly below rates abroad) 
might accelerate the outflow of short-term funds 
from the U.S. and heighten the danger of an inter- 
national financial crisis. 

Similarly, resort to massive new spending pro- 
grams, which cannot be turned on like a spigot and 
then shut off, might hit the economy after we were 
already on the road to recovery, add to inflationary 
pressures, and thereby worsen the competitiveness 
of U.S. goods—both in world markets and in our 
own. 

Kennedy inherits a budget that is already tight, 
already running in deficit. He is committed to tackle 
such problems as strengthening the nation’s de- 
fenses, improving our educational system, providing 
further support for public health, research, urban 
redevelopment, resource programs. He probably 
would wreck his chances of getting new legislation 
and appropriations for such long-run programs, if 
he started out demanding huge and immediate 
increases in federal spending for contra-cyclical 
purposes. 

Finally, Kennedy is pledged to efforts to stimu- 
late the rate of national economic growth—and this 
is a problem for which he must seek fundamental 
solutions, or it will dog him all through his Adminis- 
tration. 

The recovery from the 1957-58 recession was 
aborted by our growth problem; we have entered 
a new recession before we had fully recovered from 
the last one. The hard fact is that we have been 
growing too slowly in recent vears to absorb addi- 
tions to the labor force or fully employ our national 
resources, including the powerful new force of 
rapidly improving technology—which, in a period 
of slow growth, can aggravate, not help, the job 
problem. A more rapid rate of growth is essential 
if we are to solve our domestic and international 
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problems; and it is essential if the tax revenues are 
to be available for government programs that the 
new Administration deems essential. Trying to get 
increased funds by further boosts in tax rates would 
only add to the problem; for the presently heavy 
tax burden is undoubtedly one of the major reasons 
growth has been so slow. 


Short-Term Measures 


What should be the broad outlines of an anti- 
recession program that will fit into this over-all 
picture? First, the job is to determine how serious 
a recession we are facing. At this point, the majority 
of economists expect that the recession will be 
moderate—and should be over by the end of the 
first half of 1961. Presently rising government 
expenditures and the built-in stabilizers (of which 
the most important is the automatic deficit in the 
federal budget) should help swing the economy 
around. So should the end of inventory liquidation. 

If, however, this optimistic expectation shows 
signs of not being realized, and if genuine evidence 
appears that we are faced with a far more serious 
drop than we have had since the war, the new 
Administration would have to act promptly and 
forcefully to prevent further deterioration. It could 
not do this by suddenly pouring billions of dollars 
into the economy; no spending programs that will 
make sense and avoid fantastic waste can be imple- 
mented in a matter of days or weeks 

Under these circumstances it might well make 
sense to try something new in anti-recession 
strategy: a temporary tax cut to take effect, if neces- 
sary, at the discretion of the President 
it comes back, Congress could pass the necessary 
legislation, specifying the expiration date but leav- 
ing the starting date open. Kennedy could then 
begin his term with a weapon in hand to use if 
the situation began to look critical 

Obviously, this is not a method to be used for 
long-run reform of the tax laws. And in ordinary 
times, it probably would not be wise for Congress 
to surrender so much of its traditional power of 
the purse. But in the present situation it would 
have much to recommend it. The new Adminis- 
tration would be in a position to act quickly if quick 
action became imperative. And the knowledge that 
it had this power would do much to reassure the 
country that a steep decline would not be allowed 
to get under way before Kennedy could get his 
Administration’s program organized 

With this point settled, Congress and the new 
President could then go to work on the problem 
of devising measures—including permanent tax 
reform—to insure the country’s long-run growth 
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Burroughs Electronic Computer Systems 
provide total automation 


The scene: The First Pennsylvania Banking and Trust Company—the nation’s oldest and Philadelphia’s 
largest bank; also, one of the first in the nation to be fully automated. The objective: Processing all 
documents and data for this billion dollar bank. The equipment: Data processing—Burroughs 220 
computer systems. Item processing —B 301 sorter-converters, P 703 amount and account number printers, 
F 5293 manual converters. The results, in the words of Alfred C. Graff, Senior Vice President, Bank 
Operations: ““Their vast experience in data processing convinced us that Burroughs Corporation was best 
qualified to handle this gigantic, bank-wide job. In addition to invaluable assistance and experience, they 
were able to provide us with all the equipment—such as our exceptionally reliable computer systems and 
the world’s fastest sorter. As a result, we are already taking full advantage of the advanced magnetic 
techniques currently revolutionizing document and data processing in banks.” 


For businesses of every size: Burroughs data processing 


line ranges from accounting machines to complete com- Bur r ougl LS 


puter systems. It’s backed by outstanding services and 
systems knowledge, known for outstanding results. For 


7 
details. action—and results—call our nearby branch. Or ee i orp< yrat on 
write Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 1 


“NEW DIMENSIONS | in electronics and data processing systems 














